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1. Introduolioii 



1 hen- hav** been few confcrc»(!Cs or synipf»ftia ou 
applic'ci hni^uishcs or foiTign language UMclniifj wJiorc there wos 
no paper r^r a sCf tion pn CL or CA, Quiln a numbor of papers 
have bQCw read al su( h ineetm^is and most of them iUmU with 
interesting topics of CL (nn*l CA, if the two can be (listinguisltecl 
at alJ). These papers and the topics tUoy iliscussed definitely 
made an important contribution to Iht* field of CI* and liclpcd add 
to the importance and value of this new or old (as you Uko) 
discipline or branch of linguistics. There is, how^^ver, an inier- 
esting feature that one notices Immediately if one looks at the 
papers read within the last fevy years. Very few papers offerf^d 
direct help to pra^'tirjing teachers although some of tliem meant 
to discuss the application of CA. 

One might get a similar impression, aitliough not 
tiie same, of contrastive projects, their interest and their work. 
A majority of their products are far from being practical material 
intended to help practicnig teachers in tlieir classroom work. When 
I looked back at my own contrastive project^ the YSCI^CP^, I 
decided to write a paper about wiiat we have done for practtctng 
teaciiers of Enrlj^h in Yugoslavia and whether our products^ can 
be used by them, \ am grateful to Mrs Szentivanyi and Dr, VV, R, 
Lee fpr giving ine an opportunity lo liave my paper discussed at 
a conference of prartjcing teachers of Knglish, 



^'A papev read at the Jo*nt T. I. T, - ], A.T. F, conference 
in nudapest, O-ll April 1974. 
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It would be unjiiBt, however, if 1 did not meiition 
some attempts in the past to describe how languages and cuUures 
could be compared, and whether such a comparison eould be ap** 
plied in foreign language teaching: Lado' s book Linguisties Aerogs 
Cultures seems to be the first attempt to use CA in teaehing* 

There have been other linguists who have applied 
modern linguistic approaches to develop a theoretical basis for 
CA of various languages^* Although this aetlvlty proves that CA 
was gaining ground In linguistics, it began to be widely appreelated 
only when It jstarted to be u^od in the field of foreign language 
teaehlng. 

Starting from the assumption that one of the major 
problems In the learning of a second language is the Interferenee 
caused by the strueturally different native language and that a 
cereful contrastlve analysis of the two languages offers an ex^ 
eellent basis for the preparation of instructional materials and 
classroom techniques^ the Center for Applied Linguistics under- 
took in 1959 a series of contrastlve structure studies under the 
editorship of Prof- C*A, Ferguson* It was planned to cover five 
world languages (French, German, Italian, Russian, andSpftnlsh), 
with two books each: one volume on sounds and another on gram*, 
mar. Only three sets (six volumes) covering German^, Italian^ 
and Spanish*^ uere published, while three more books (two on 
French** and one on Russian^) remained in manuscript form but 
are available in xerox and microfilm form* 

The studies were primarily intended for language 
teachers and textbouk writers in the U.S. They represented a 
[>toneeriiig - ^nturc in the fieL{l of applied linguistics* The authors 
and editor believed tlint In Xiti years the principles of CA would 
be more widely recognized and appreciated. However, aecordlng 
to my information from the U,S. , the six published volumes have 
not had any great imijaet either on FLT in general or on the teaehing 
of the three languages in question. My informants claim that the 
studies did not lielp oi' proUtote the teaching of the three above 
mentior:;d langiiaf;c s diroctl^^ nor indirectly through their in- 
fluences on the writing of textbooks- 

The ocHtor's forecast that the principles of CA 
will be moi-e ^vklely reco^jni^ed and appreciated in about ten years 
came trnc and in \ tv^o c tHiferenccs advertised the value and 
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applicability of CA at both theoretical and applied levels. The 
first was the 19th Annual Round Table Conference at Georgetown 
University which dealt ^iih Contrastive Linguistics and its pcda^ 
gogical unphcations* In £act, the topics discussed there ranged 
from general theoretical ones to CA applications in grammars, 
language textbooks, and practical teaching* 

One group of leading American linguists showed, 
each in his specific way and within his field and interest, a link 
bet;^een general linguistics and CA« Another group consisting of 
applied linguists tried to fbt the place of CA in iho theory and 
practice of language teaching* This conference, whose papers 
were printed in^the Georgetown University I^fonograph Series*^, 
made CA better known in the U,S, and helped it spread both in 
the U, S, and Europ-^, 

Soon after, at another international meeting of 
teachers of FL, , the FIPLV Congress^^ held in Zagreb in the 
same year (April 1968), CA wus; the subject of one section: Con- 
trastive Linguistics and its Pedagogical Implications 

The subjects of group discussions ranged from 
highly technical phases of linguistic theory and contrastive pro- 
cedures to basic problems of classroom teaching. There again 
it was agreed that contrastive linguistics could contribute a great 
deal tc^ language instruction, but that the gap between theoretical 
siudy and classroom application was still large, 

The importance of this section can be seen in its 
dissemination of the main ideas and results of the Georgetown 
conference, as well as in the discussion of European approaches 
to CA, which were defined m three papers (two dealing with German 
projects*^ and one with a Polish one^ In that same year the 
Yugoslav S-C-E contrastive project began its organized work on 
both CA and EA, It paid special attention to the pedagogical value 
ot Contrastive Analysis and to the practical application of the 
results of EA* It did not, however, neglect theoretical questions, 
such as the method to be used, whether to use a corpus or not, etc* 

2, YSCECP 

I will try to show the use of both CA and EA for 
practicing teachers of English in Yugoslavia- I hope that the same 
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can be done in any other country where there is a contrastive 
project that pays enough attention to the pedagogical value of CA 
and whose results are checked and completed by the findings of 
£A. 

At the very start of the project (in 1968) we formed 
two research groups: one worked on CA, and another worked on 
EAI^* For some time they worked separately* As soon as I 
became aware of limitations on the findings of CA and of advan- 
tages of the results achievable by EA, I coordinated their work 
so that both tearr.. used each other' s results^^. Very often we 
had the impression that one could not have worked successfully 
without the other* 

The EA investigators when trying to explain the 
cause of deviation for some items used the^asic findings of the 
CA analysts* And the analysts working on CA quite often consulted 
the corpus of errors compiled by the EA team workers* 

Their cooperation became even more important 
when we started writing pedagogical materials^l, the practical 
goal of both teams' work* For each individual topic the results 
of analyses were combined and actually served as a basis for - 
pedagogical materials, the teaching material used in classes* 

This proved that full application of CA in foreign 
language teaching can be obtained only if it is combined with EA* 
The authoi J of the pedagogical materials themselves are practicing 
teachers of E and are well qualified to prepare the teaching 
material for classroom A^ork* Tn this way, it seems to me. the 
YSCECP has bridged the gap between theoretical study and clasS' 
room application and offers practicing teachers of English the 
most immediate help in their work* 

When in 1970 I wrote on CA and EA in Pedagogical 
Material s ^^ to introduce long summaries of three MA theses on 
Syntactic and Morphological Errors in the Speech of Learners of 
English in the S«C"Speaking Area^^ _ and the first two articles of 
teaching materials^"*, I pointed out that the work on pedagogical 
implications should be based; 

a) on the findings of the contrastive research; 

b) on the analysis of errors; 

c\J3n the analyzers' personal experience with errors; and 
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d) on the knowledge of the specialists in English teaching methods, 
who know what should be done with learnei r errors when teach- 
ing English in the S^C^^Speaking area^ 

What I had in mind then was to show how CA and 
EA should be applied in order to be useful to practicing teachers, 
which means what a contrastive project that carries out CA and 
EA can offer to foreign language teachers in their practical work. 

3. The Compromise System . 

Psycho-linguists (particularly Prof. Slama-Cazacu^^ 
icU us that contact analysis - the analysis of systems in contact 
in th*i learner, during the process of foreign-slanguage acquisition 
- IS an attempt to overcome certain fundamental shortcomings of 
CL and CA, These systems, called approximative systems by Dr. 
U ;lham Nemser^G^ are still waiting to be investigated on both 
psychoUnguistic and pedagogical levels, as we do not know yet 
las Prof, Slama-Cazacu says^T) exactly what approximative 
systems are and how they can be studied* 

When I tried to draw a parallel between the process 
01 linguistic borrowing and the process of foreign language 
acquisition, as both are based on interference of one system 
With another, causin;^ deviations from the norms of either language 
i proposed a new concept - a transitory system which I called a 
Compromise system^^. 1 based its name on a technical term in 
lin^juistic ':>orrowing; phonetic compromise and compromise 
repUca* 29 

What does a compromise system consist of, how 
f\o \\^ define it and construct it, how^ is it linked with a contrastive 
pr;^ject, and what is its use for practicing teachers? My compro- 
mise system consists of all the deviations from the norm of the 
target language which occur when a learner passes from the 
5y3t<?m oi ins mother tongue to the system of the target language* 
The bejst way of studying it is to analyse the errors occurring 
m the process of learning the target language* That is a thorough 
error analysis. So by studying and systematizing the errors at 
ail levels (phonological, morphological, syntactic, etCt)we shall 
obtain a transitory system of errors typical of S-C learners of 
English* Such a system, as artificial as it may look, helps the 
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teachers of English in tlie S-C-speaking area in developing their 
teaching strategy in general and teaching tactics for any problem 
and even for every individual case. 

The basic pattern of a compromise system built 
upon errors made by S-C-speaking learners of English consists 
of two m?\n sections: a) deviations from the rules in the use of 
the Enghsh parts of speech following the traditional-grammar 
division, and b) errors in the use of main parts of the sentence 
(subject, predicate, object, adverbial modifier). In the former 
sec.ton the deviation from the rules in some parts of speech are 
of both morphological and lexical nature, in others lexical only, 
Jue to the limited number of forms in English morphology. 

The latter section shows: 1) deviations from cor- 
rect word-ord<?r, 2) amission of elements, 3) repetition of el- 
ements, 4) superfluous elements, 5) incorrect embedding of 
clauses, 6) errors in building constructions smaller than clauses. 

This pattern is further worked out into a system 
as complete as possible. It can serve a practicing teacher as a 
handbook which he can consult whenever he tries to eradicate an 
error based on *h^' interference of the mother tongue. 

Consequently, in my compromise system there 
ire t^Q groups of mistakes: a J those originating in language transfer 
^hich must be given special attention because they are the most 
irequent and most difficult to eradicate; and b) those originating 
^n other sources than language transfer. This is why I decided 
from the very start of our Project to carry out research at both 
levels - CA and EA. I was convinced that a teaching strategy 
based ou the results of CA and EA [in spite of its possible limi' 
tations) is better (for a teacher to use) than a strategy based on 
intuition which sometimes works and very often does not. 

In fact, we wozk for those teachers who need some 
help (and they are a great majori^) and not for those who do not 
need it (they arc in the minority). 

This is not the only application of EA or its only 
use for practicing teachers. It seems to me that a foreign language 
teacher should like to know not only the systematized list of errors 
which can occur in the source-language speaking area but also a 
list of causes for deviations. 
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Investigations, made by the three MA theses 
(mentioned above), have specified the following causes: 1) inter- 
ferent^e from the native language^ This is one of the main causes 
as here we have a conflict between a highly Inflected language 
like S"C and a less inflected one like English; it becomes particu- 
larly obvious in sentence structure, 2) Incorrect analogies which 
a learner tries to establish within the foreign language, he tries 
to apply a general rule to all cases. 3) Knowing or learning another 
foreign language can lead the learner to apply the rules of the 
oth**** language to English, This is particularly common iMth the 
use of verbal tenses where for instance knowing or learning the 
rules far their use in French and German can cause serious 
deviations. 4) Incomplete mastery of the foreign language system 
due to the teaching methods used. This cause very often depends 
not only on the kind of method used but on the organisation of 
teaching. £.g*. new structures are introduced before the preceding 
ones have been properly learned, or not enough attention is devoted 
to mechanical drill which would help form proper habits, o) A 
transmonal phase when the learner is asked to give up his native 
language system as a model when speaking ;he target language, 
but has not yet nriastered well enough the system of the target 
language, in this phase the stimulus "new" means to him *'dif- 
ferent from the native language". This may lead to structures 
characteristic of neither the mother tongue nor of the target 
language. This phenomenon must be explained in the compromise 
system. 

To know deviations in the use of English in the S-C** 
opeakin^ area with their possible causes can be an invaluable and 
very useful piece of information for every teacher of English in 
this area. A lot of errors, if we know their nature and origin, 
Ci^uld be avoided or corrected with a suitable methodological ap- 
proach to English teaching and with a proper grading of the 
teaching material. EA helps achieve the above mentioned goals 
and this is its main use (but not the only one) for practicing teachers. 

4. Pedagogical Materials. 

An equally important and valuable use of EA is to 
complement CA in compiling pedagogical materials, in order to 
illustrate the use of CA for practicing teachers I will explain here 
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how our pedagogical materials were conceived^O (In 1968), how 
they vtrere developed^l {in 1970), and how they reached (in 197X) 
the form and pattern they are published in now and will be written 
in from now on^^. 

Pedagogical materials, which represent the most 
obvioiis practical result of our project, are being written with 
mascimiim application of the results achieved by both CA and EA, 
We Ua\ « even put in a third factor which can only add to their ap- 
plicability: testing33. Two types of tests were carried out; the 
first consisted of demonstrating pedagogical materials under 
classroom conditions and thus evaluating them in the actual 
teaching pr.^ce js; the second type aimed at completing EA (car- 
ried out eariier, primarily on the spoken corpus) by additional 
inffjrmaUon acquired by means of specially designed written 
tests. The second type of tests served also to check the basic 
points of interference discovered by CA analysers^** and in this 
way aiditional information about ^pes and causes of errors was 
acquired. 

A contrastive grammar of the target language based 
on the source l^^nguage may be considered as the first result of 
CA and EA at a more analytical level; pedagogical materials are 
meant io supplement it as the result of CA and EA at an applied 
^eveL P, AL supply the teacher with teaching material useable in 
■iiscussin^j any basic element of contrastive grammar or drilling 
it at the practicing stage of teaching. Here again we see a very 
valuable function of P, M, In the teaching process, as textbooks 
and grammars never supply enough material in discussing and 
drilling a diffjJult language structure, P, M, reduce to a minimem 
tho danger of a teacher's following either the old routines or his 
own intuition. 

In order to make P, most applicable in the 
teaching process we had to discuss wt:'ch approach and method 
of teaching to choose for the selec*ion and grading of material. 
Here again we experimented for £>^^me time and the first two 
articles in Pedagogical Materials^ show which way we went. The 
first ^'Teaching Problems In Presenting Modal Verbs**^^, Was 
written before my article ''The *^ole of Linguistics in the Develop, 
mcnt of Modern Language? Teaching"^** and the second ''Teaching 
Problems in Presenting Relative Pronouns^^"^, after. The dif- 
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ference is abvious* While in th^ first we were stilllooking for 
the best solution, in the second my two-degree teaching scheme 
was applied and proved to be most suitable for further classifica- 
tion of the teaching material. 

My scheme is based on two approaches:^a) habit 
formation approach; b) cognitive approach, which rcprosen* two 
degrees in the teaching scheme. The first degr^ consists of 
three habit-formation stages, and the second^degree, representing 
the creative use of the language, is made up of two more stages. 
This particular five**stage schem.^ covers the process of teaching 
through a period of ten or more years and can be well applied in 
Yugoslavia in the case of SC learners of £, who according to the 
Yugoslav educational system start learning £ at the age of ten 
or slightly earlier* 

How is this five-stage scheme applied in writing 
P.M. ? The P.M* writer collects: a) all the results of CA for 
a given Item, i.e* all the points of interference b) all other 
sources and causes of mistakes offered by EA^**, and c) all ad- 
ditional material collected in testing^^. Then he consults frequency 
counts'*^ for the item under investigation* The complete gram- 
matical inventory reprer anting different uses for the item is 
divided into five stages which cover the teaching process from 
the beginner' s up to a very advanced level. The basis for the 
hierarchy is the frequency of usage; in E. 

The methodological justification of my two-degree 
and five-stage scheme was dsveloped by Mirjana Vilke, our ELT 
specialist, in her article entitled *'0n Compiling Pedagogical 
Materials. "^^ The material of an item is graded in five stages 
taking into consideration both frequency and positive and negative 
transfer, and what is recommended as forms of teaching. 

All the articles - pedagogical materials ^ printed 
m this volume, have been based on M. ViUce' s approach, which 
consists of the following pattern. 

In Stage O ne U^c most frequent use of the item is 
dealt with and in case of positive transfer mechanical drills and 
short dialogues are applied* In the case of negative transfer, 
repeated, intensive drills aro introduced* 

In Stage Two the material is presented in repetition 
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exercises and intensive pattern practice* Then additional frequent 
uses of the same grammatical item are introduced. Other casei> 
of interference or identified sources of errors are dealt with in 
intensive mechanical drills/ 

Stage Three covers medium frequent, but important 
uses of the same grammatical category. More complicated pattern 
drills are used. The material of the first two stages is repeated, 

As Stage Four represents the beginning of the 
cognitive approach, mechanical drills are dropped and combinatory 
exercises are introduced. In this stage contrastive comparisons 
between the structures of the Ls and Lt are followed in exercises,^ 
Ail the material learned by an inductive approach to grammatical 
rules and generalizations is repeated. 

In Stage Five we treat all the subcategories of the 
grammatical unit not included in earlier stages because of low 
frequency^ or strong interference combined with low frequency. 
They are worked on in exercises based on free oral and written 
expressions. To test the learner's ability to select the most ap- 
propriate form, translation exercises from L to L have been 
introduced here, ^ 

How this pattern can be applied in preparing the 
pedagogical material for a grammatical item was illustrated for 
the first time m M. Vilke's article "Teaching Problems in Present- 
ing Relative Pronouns"43, in this article the category of English 
relative pronouns is organized in such a way that the positive 
transfer from SC to E relative pronouns is utilized in teaching 
techniques, while the prevention of negative transfer is taken 
care of by special drills and exercises* An attempt is made to 
grade the materials carefully so that the student advances slwly 
from the ma^nerial thoroughly learned to more complicated 
matenal involving more complex choices, 

5, Conclusion, 

r hope that this paper has illustrated the way in 
vthich CA and EA can serve a teacher and help him in the process 
oi language acquisition* This discussion is not exhausted with my 
paper* it ^vould certainly require further investigation which 
would add more information on the subject. However* as limited 
it may be^ my discussion has aimed at showing that adequate 
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pedagogical materials can be obtained only if CA is combined 
withEA, 

The conclusion we can draw from the above discus- 
sion IS that every contrastive project with practical objectives 
should be based not only on CA but also on EA and its immediate 
aim should be not only a new contrastive grammar of the target 
language based on the learner's mother tongue, but also a compro- 
mise system worked out for any two langiiages on the basis of 
error analysis, as well as pedagogical materials written using 
the results of both CA and EA< In this way, 1 hope, it becomes 
clear to everybody that neither of the two kinds of analysis should 
be neglected or favored at the expense of the other, as they both, 
CA and EA, each in its own way, but best when combined, can 
be of great use directly and Indirectly for practicing teachers. 
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lb« a^ Broder Carstensen; "Contrastive Syntax and Semantics of 

English and German"* In R, FiHpovi6 (ed. ): Active Methods 
and Modern Aids in the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
Oxford University Press, London 1972, pp^206-216* 

b) Gerhard Nickel: "Project on Applied Contrastive 
Linguistics: a Report", Ibid, pp* 217-226* 
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17. J. Fisiak: *'Contrastive Studies in the Phonology of English 
and Polish**. {Not printed in the Proceedings , ) 

18. a) Rudolf Ftlipovi^: Contrastive Analysis of Serbo- 

Croatian and English**. Studia romanica et anglica 
zagrabiensia, Zagreb 1967, No. 23, pp^ 5-2T- 

b) Rudolf FlUpovi^: The Organization and Objectives of the 
Project. The Yugoslav Serbo-Croatian- English Contrastive 
Project , Institute of Linguistics, Zagreb 1968, 17 pp. 

19. The CA group was organized in the Institute of Linguistics 
of Zagreb University, the EA group worked in the Zagreb 
Postgraduate School in Linguistics- 

20. I reported about it in my paper read at the AILA Conference 
in Cambridge, in 1969. , and printed in the Proceedings 

of the Conference: C. Nickel, ed.. Papers in Contrastive 
Linguistics, Cambridge 1971, pp. 107-114. 

2K [ specified their value and applicability in my Cambridge 

paper in September 1969 and later at the Zagreb Conference 
of Contrastive Projects in December 1970. In R. FiUpovic 
(ed. Studies 4: Zagreb Conference on English Contrastive 
Projects 7-9 December 1970, (Papers and Discussion). 
Zagreb 1971. pp. 31-86. 

22. R. Filipovi6; "Contrastive Analysis and Error Analysis in 
Pedagogical Materials". In: R. Filipovi6 {ed. ), YSCECP> 
Pedagogical Materials 1. , Zagreb 1971, pp. 1-6. 

23. Since there was little chance for the three theses to be 
published, 1 decided to make their main results available 
by printing long summaries in R. Filipovi^ (ed. ), YSCECP . 
Pedagogical Materials Zagreb 1971. 

Vera Andrassy: Errors in the Morphology and Syntax of 
the Parts of Speech in the English of Learners from the 
Serbo-Croatian-Speaking Area", ^Ibid., pp. 7*31. 
Jasna Billni^: "Errors in Morphology and Syntax of the Verb 
in the Speech of Learners of English in the Serbo-*Croatian-* 
Speaking Area". Ibid. , pp. 32*59. 

Stanka Kranj6evi6: "Errors in the Syntax of the Sentence in 
the Speech of Learners of English in the Serbo-Croatian* 
Speaking Area". Ibid. , pp. 60*80. 
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24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 
23. 

29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 
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R, Filipoyi^ (ed, }, YSCECP , Pedaeogical Materials I. 
Zagreb 1971, pp, 81-97, 98-llU 

T< Slama-Cazacu; **Psycholongiiistics and Contrasttve 
Studies'^ In R. Filipovi^ (ed, ), YSCECP> Studies 4: 
Zagreb Confereiice on English Contrastive Projects> Zagreb 
i97L, pp. 188-225, 

WiUiam Xemser: *'i\pproxtmative Systems of Foreign 
Language Learners", in R, Filipovi<£ (ed. 1. YSCECP . 
Studies I . Zagreb 1969, pp, 3-12. Also in: 1RAL> Vol 
L\/:>> Julius Croos Verlag, Heidelberg 1971, pp. 115-123, 

T, Slama-Cazacu: o, c, , p, 217, 

R, P uipovKi: "A Compromise System, A Link between Lin- 
gui^itic B*jrrowing and Foreign Language Learning", In: R, 
Filipovt^ (ed, ), YSCECP> Studies 5, Zagreb 1972, pp, 19- 
29, Also in: tRAL-SONDERSAND , Kongressboricht der 3, 
JahreSEagung d$r CeseUschaft fOr angewandte Linguistik 
GAL e, V, Herausgegeben von Gerhard Nickel and Albert 
Raasch, Julius Groos Voriag, Heidelberg 1972, pp, 197-206, 

R. Filipovii: "Compromise Replica and^Phonemic Importation**, 
To Honor Roman Jakobson . Mouton, 1968, pp, 662-666, 

R. FiUpovi^^ The Organization and Objectives of the Project , 
Institute of Linguistics, Zagreb 1968, p, 14, 
R, FiUpovK^^ "The Yugoslav Serbo-Croatian-English Contras* 
tt J Project'*, In: G, Nickel (ed. ) Papers in Contrastive 
Linj£?utstics, Cfimbridge University Press 1971, p. Hi, 

R, F:lipovi<5: ''CA and EA in Pedagogical Materials'', In: 
R, Filipovie (ed, ), YSCECP, Pedagogical Materials L 
Zagreb 1971, pp, 1-6, 

R, Filipovi<5: "The Yugoslav Serbo-Croatian-English CoiUras- 
uve Project So Far'\ In: R, Filipovt<5 (ed, ), YSCECP. Studies 
4. Zagreb Conference on English Contra sUv_eJi:mects 7-9. 
December 19T0, Zagreb 19TI, pp, 60-61, 

Cf* the articles by Vilke printed in R, Filipovi<5 {od. ), 
YSCECP, Pedagogicat Materials L Zagreb 1971, pp, 81-97, 
08-111, 

R, Filipovi^: "The YSCECPSo Far In: R, Filipovi<5 (ed, ), 
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YSCECP , Studies 4: Zagreb Coafereace oa Eaglish Con * 
trastive Projects 7«9 Docembtfr 1970, Zagreb 1971, pp. 
31-80. 

34. R. Filipovi^i> "Testing the Results of Contrastive Analysis". 
A paper read at the 3rd AILA Congress in Copenhagen^ 
1972. Rassegna Italiana di Linguistica AppUcata, \\ 2, 
Roma 1973, pp. 155-156, and in C. Kickel (ed. ), AILA 
Third Congress - Proceedings Vol. 1^ AppUod Comrastivc 
Linguistics , Heidelberg 1974, pp. 97-100. 

33. M^rjana Vilke. "Teaching Problems in Presenting Modal 
Verbs". In: R. Filipovi^i (ed. ), YSCECP , Pedagogical 
Materials 1 , Zagreb 1971, pp. 31-97. 

36. Filipovii. "Udio lingvistike u formiranju modernih me- 
toda u nastavi stranih jezika'* (The Role of Linguistics in 
the Development of Modern Language Teaching). PedagoSki 
rad, Zagreb 1970, XXV, 7-8, pp. 375-391. 

37. Mirjana Vilke. "Teaching Problems in Presenting Relative 
Pronouns". In; R. Filipovi^i (ed. ), YSCECP , Pedagogical 
Materials 1 , Zagreb 1971, pp. 93-111. 

38. They can be found in our publications Reports and Studies . 

39. They are found in the three MA theses. (Cf. Note 23. ) 

40. We plan to print the results of the testing in our publi- 
cations. 

41. H. V. George: Verb-Form Frequency Count , Central 
Institute 01 English, Hyderabad 1963. See also: ELT , Vol. 
18, Ko. 1, Oct 1963, pp. 31-37. 

42. This article will appear in our publication; R. Filipovi^i 
(ed. }, YSCECP , Studies 6 . 

43. R. Filipovii (ed. ), YSCECP , Pe dagogical Materials I, 
Zagreb 1971, pp. 98-111. 
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Radmila Djordievid (Ualversi^ of Beograd) 

SOME PROBLEMS IN TEACHING ENGLISH NOUN PHRASES AS 

SUBJECT TO SERBO-CROATIAN SPEAKERS 

(Based on the report, Ljiljana Mihailovid; "Noun Phrases as Subject 
in English and Serbo-^Croatian*')^ 

1. Ir English is mainly an analytical language, Serbo-Croatian 
IS highly synthetic. This important difference between the two 
languages benjmus evident when contrasting noun phrases (henceforth 
NP) as subject m Engheh and Serbo-Croat (henceforth E and SC)* 

L 2. According to the author of the report, the main differences 
and c->ntrasts betvicen NPs as subject in E and SC arise from the 
following features of the two languages: 

English; 

a) fixed word order, 

b) few concord -^bearing verbal forms, and, 

c) lack of inflection Ln nouns. 



In other words, *\ , . the noun phrase functioning as ' subject' 
precedes the finite verb phrase and selects its number in case there 
IS a ctjncord bearer in the verbal phrase", 3 The subject in SC is 

, . ilie r:p in the nominative case which functions In the verb number- 
-person-and-gender agreement rule*V^ 

It follows that distribution is the governing principle in E, 
form m SC, \^hile the semantic element functions in both languages. 
In (jlht;r v^ords, -word order is the principal criterion for determining 
iiubjectinjod in E, and concord u the principal criterion for determining 
subjecthood in SC. 



Serbo-Croatian: 



a) much freer wo^d order, 

b) manifold exponents of concord with verbs, and, 

c) a rich inflectional case system. ^ 
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1.3. The author of the report mentions certain contrasts and 
differences between and where interference can be expected: 

1) There are instances iri SC^ but not inE. where the 
subject is deleted: 

Does your father smoke? Yes, he does. 
Da li tvoj otac puSi? PuSi (Smokes). 

2) There are instances In SC . - where there is no gram- 
matical Subject and the underlying subject appears in an oblique 
form"5, which is not found in E: 

Mary is comfortable. Mariji je udobno. 

am sorry. 2ao mi je. 
r am glad. Uilo mi je. 

3) Concord between Np in the function of subject with such 
modifiers as: mnogo (many), pola (half), vedina (most) or numerals 
over four and the finite verb phrase^ differs m E and SC. These 
NPs take a plural verb in E^ and a singular verb in SC; 

Many boys were absent. Mnogo dei^aka |e bllo odsutno. 

2. 1. Because of the contrasts and differences mentioned under 

1) , 21, and 3) one may expect the following errors of SC learners 
Speaking E: 

Da. (answers to inverted questions!: Does your father smoke^^'^ Smoke 

2) b. (^JP + tense be + VP): Hi is comfortable to Mary . 
31c. (modifier many N -J- VP) : *Many boys was absent. 

d. (predeterminer half + determiner + N + VP): ^^Half the girls 

doesn* t agree with the proposal. 

e. (modifier most + N + VP): =^Most people respects each other. 

f. (numeral over four + N + VP): '^Ten houses has been destroyed. 

2. 2. Analyzmg the errors which might be expected on the basis 
Qt the Report, one could on the basis of teaching experience divide 
them into two groups: 

1* More probable errors * errors which students usually 
make - those for which there is a higher probability of occurrence. 

2; Less proWble errors - errors which students make only 
occasionally r^fgardless of the degree cA' contrast but for which 
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there would be a theoretical explanation if they did. 

In order to verify this statement, and i'l order to separate 
errors which might be attributed to contrasts b^>ween i-g and 
from other sources of error, a test Vi^s given to a sample of more 
than 500 secondary school pupils in Zagreb who had been leammg 
English for 7-8 years. The pupils uere asked to translate from SC 
Into E *^ree sentences using simple vocabulary for each of the six 
types of contrasts singled out by the analyzer^ i. e. structures 
mentioned under 2. 1. (a., b. , c. , d. ^ e. ^ and £)* cases which could 
be expected lo show the effects of imerference from L . The foU 
1-^ .vln^ results were obtained: 



Typ^s 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Percentage of the 


of 


the sample that 


the sample that 


sample that made 


con* 


translated the 


made an error 


an error which 


tras^s 


structures with 


vthich might be 


might be at- 




contrasts cor- 


attributed to 


tributed to other 




rectly 


contrasts be- 


sources of error 




tween L and L 
s t 





a. 


82. 3 


0.9 


18.8 


b. 


86.2 


6.2 


7.6 


c. 


88.6 


6. 7 


4. 7 


d. 


84.8 


9. 0 


6.2 


e. 


30.2 


3.4 


16.4 


I. 


64. 7 


7. 2 


28. 1 



The results of the test^ have confirmed the hypothesis that 
errors due to interference can be divided into those that are more 
probable and those that are less probable to occur. They have also 
indicated that in teaching the structures under analysis attention 
should be paid to the contrasts found, m the f<jUowing order: 
greatest care should be taken of wiiA n^rurAiivo d. , then structures 
f. , c. * b. , e. , and a* 
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The results also show that the highest percentage of er- 
rors that cannot be attributed to interference are found in struc- 
tures f . , a« , and e« , and conversely, that the highest percentage 
of correct translations were found in structures c. , b. , and 'd. 
This gives a different list of teaching priorities - structure f. 
moves to first place, although most of the errors macte are not 
due to interference, then come structures: e, , a, , d, , b* , and c* 

Thus, our analysis of these errors indicates clearly that 
the degree of contrast between 1-g and does not explain all er- 
rors in foreign langtiage learning* Contrastive analy sis offers only 
a partial explanation. The relevance of error analysi^to language 
teaching is therefore becoming more and more clear. 

2* 3, As we are primarily concerned with contrasts and dif- 
ferences between E and SC in teaching and as ^Ps as subject 
Vikil of necessity be selected for teaching £ to SC speakers, this 
paper deals with some of the problems of drilling and testing the 
above "nientioned aspects of E grammar. 

1st stage 

3. 1. Because of Its frequency both in language and consequently 
In drills, the inverted question pattern is usually mastered by SC 
learners although the deletion of the subject in answers to questions 
in SC may result in interference. The best technique for drilling 
the pattern is question-and-answer exercises combined with 
transformation! 



Teacher: 


Student I; 


Student !I: 


Do you wash every day? 


Yes, 


I do. 


No, I don't. 


Do you brush your teeth 








every morning? 


Yes, 


I do. 


No, I don' t. ^ 


Do they smoke? 


Yes, 


they do. 


No^ they don' t. 


Do they spea.k English? 


Yes, 


they do. 


No, they don't. 


Does your sister wash 






No, She doesn't. 


every morning? 


Yes, 


she does. 
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Does your brother brush 
his teeth every moraiag? 
Does your father smoke? 
Does your mother speak 
English? 



Yes, he does* No, he doesn't* 
Yes> he does. No, he doesn't. 



Yes, she does. No, she doesn' * 



etc* 



It seems that Yes instead of Yes, he does /Yes + a clause/ 
occurs as an answer to the inverted question more often than Smokes 
(error a* mentioned under 1* 3* ), If Smokes as an answer <ioes oc- 
cur, it will probably be the result of insufficient dnlling, rather than 
interference. 

2nd stage 

3,2. At this stage the pattern: i \[ary is comfortable might be 
presented and drilled. An oral suhstUution can be introduced to 
prevent error b* mentioned under 3* ; 



Teacher: 


Mary Is comfortable* 


Students: 


Mary is comfortable. 


Teacher; 


Cold, 


Students: 


Mary is cold* 


Teacher: 


Warm* 


Students: 


Mary is warm. 


Teacher: 


Pleased, 


Students '* 


Mary is pleased* 


Teache**: 


Sorry. 


Students: 


Mary is sorry. 


Teacher; 


Glad* 


Students: 


Mary is glad* c^c. 


3rd statue 





3* 3* At ihis stage attention could be paid to concord in E, Pos- 
sible errors c* , d. , e. , and f. , due to contrasts and differences 
with I mentioned under 1* 3, , might be prevented by oral 
translation drills: 

Teacher; Student: 



Mnogo de^aka je bilo odsu^no* Many boys were absent* 

Mnogo devojC'ica je lu^o pr*sunn>>, \Jany (jirls were present, 

Mnogo u^^enika je huo t>o!'?;>no* M mv sfudonts were m* 

i\[nogo igra^aka je bi\rj niol^ .v. *Many toys were on display* 
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Pola ui^enika ne radi. 

Pola vojnika se ne bori. 

Pola dece ne i^ita. 

Pola r-adnxka ne dolazi na 
vreme* 



Half the students don' t work* 
Half the soldiers don' t fight* 
Half the children don' t read. 
Half the workers don't come 
on time. 



Vedina ljudi se medjusobno pomaSe. Most people help each other 
Vedina ljudi se medjusobno voli. Most people love each other. 
Vedina ljudi se medjusobno 



pose^uje. 

Vedina ljudi se medjusobno 
pozdravlja, 

f. 

Pet pisama je napisano. 
Sest jabuka je oljuSteno. 
Sedam de5aka je izabrano. 
Osam kola je prodato. 



Most people visit each other. 
Most people greet each other. 



Five letters have been written. 
Six apples have been peeled. 
Seven boys have been chosen* 
Eight cars have been sold. etc. 

For slow learners written translation exercises of the same 
type» dor^e at school or at home, could be used as well. A combination 
of oral and written translation drills might help the students at this 
stage to make generalizations about the concord of NPs with a verb 
phrase in E« 

3, 4, Repetition of the drills and revision of all the cases at 
further stages of EFL courses would be useful. 

4. 1, The author of the report gives a detailed description of the 
NPs as subject not m initial position, but she does not contrast these 
instances with SC, , • as word order and concord will be dealt with 

in this project under separate headings**. ^ One can divide the instances 
of inversion into three groups, mainly on the basis of distribution as 
they comprise three different structures, and present them In the 
following order! 

- Obligatory inversion of the MPs as subject with the main 
verb; VP + NP (mentioned in the report under 2, 1, , 2, 7, , and 2. 6), 

- Obligatory inversion of the NP as subject and the first 
auxiliary verb, Aux + NP + V (mentioned in the report under J. IL , 
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2,9., 2.3., 2.5., and 2. 10). 

V Optional inversion: VP + NP or NP + VP (mentioned in 
the report under 2. d. and 2. 4. ). 

In order to fi^^ how well the students can handle the 
points of E syntax mentioned in 3. 1< , 3. 2. , 3. 3. , and 3. 4. , to 
diagnose the weak points and organize remedial work> tests of 
the students mastery of these aspects of NPs as subject in E 
should be administered. 

5.2. Multiple choice and completion techniques are most 
irequentiy used and recommended in objective testing. For example 

5. 2. 1. Does your father smoke? 

a. He smokes. 

b. yes, he does. 

c. Smokes. 

5, 2. 2, A : ThO baby is cold. 

B: a. I am cold, too. 

b. It is cold to me^ too. 

c. I have a cold> too. 

5, 2. 3. Many boys absent. 

a. is 

b. was 

c. were 

5. 2. 4, ^ialf the children play, 

1. are not 

b. does not 

c. do not 

5. 2. 5, Most people each other. 

a. love 

b. loves 

c. loving 

5. 2. 6. Five letters been written. 

a. has 

b. have 

c. having 
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Notes 

1. Ljiljana Mihailovid, "Noun Phrases as Subject In English 
and Serbo-Croatian*', In R. Filipovid, ed. , The Yugoslav 
Serbo-Croatian-English Contrastive Project. A. Reports 
X Zagreb, institute of Linguistics* 1970> pp. 128-138. 

2. Ibid , , pp. 134-135, 

3. Ibid., p. 129. 

4. Ibid, , p, 133* 

5. Ibid, , p. 135. 

6. Ibid, > p, 133, 

7. The number of pupils who responded varied from sentence 
to sentence (some did not even try to translate some of the 
sentencesh which is in a way also meaningful. The number 
of those who responded ruiis from 361 (a sentence with 
structure e, } to 556 (a sentence with structure a, ). 

8. The errors found In the translation test that cannot be 
explained by contrasts between the two languages are not 
analyzed here for several reasons: 

a) Although the results obtained can give a general idea of 
certain tendencies, we cannot consider them fully representative 
as the language proficiency of the sample was not measured. 

b) Only one technique of error analysis was used so that the 
results would be fUlly relevant. 

c) Translation as a measuring instrument Is not reliable 
enough. Translation of sentences without contrast$> as a 
controlling test> was not required, 

d) Although the sentences selected for translation are 
phrased In the simplest vocabulary, translation from L 
Into remains one of the most difficult tasks. It is a ^ 
technique which is not often practised at the level where 
the test was administered. On the contrary, pupils are 
constantly instructed to avoid the use of the mother tongue, 
a fact which cannot be overlooked, 

9. LjiUana Mihailovii, op, cit. , pp. 129-130. 
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iUdtniU Djordjevi6 (University of Beograd) 



PROBLEMS IN TEACHING THE STRUCTURE OP SOME ENGLISH 
NOUN PHRASES AS SUBJECT TO SERBO-CROATIAN SPEAKERS 

(Based on the report, Ljiljana Mihailovi6, "Additional Notes on 
Noim Phrases in the Function of Subject in English and Serbo- 
Croatian"^) 

1. 1. Enoocentric constructions seem to be among the language 
universals. Noun phrases (henceforth N'Ps) in English and Serbo- 
-Croat (henceforth E and SO as items in these constructions, can 
have different functions and different constituents, the only obliga- 
tory one being the noun. Attributes are not obligatory, but if they 
occur their distribution varies, thus affecting the word order of 
the sentence. 

L 2. The structure of some of these constructions in E - KPs 
in the function of subject - and their SC counterparts were considered 
in the above-mentioned Report. As ''an unmodified noun in the 
function of subject in E as a rule corresponds to an unmodified 
noun in SC, , a group of attributes - the determiners - were 
contrasted with the corresponding determiners in SC. In fact, only 
one subsystem of determiners; 

a) demonstrative determiners: this - these , that ^ those, 

b) possessive determinsrs: m y -his-her -tts , 

c) proper names inflected for the genitive case: John's 
was considered because '\ - . they belong to the same positional 
class, i.e. one term excludes all the others''^, as well as 

M predeterminers: aU, both, half . 

There was another good reason to include only the four demon- 
stratives and to contrast them fully: they are **,,,in number con- 
cord with tlie noun (this boy - these boys), , , their singular forms 
are not susceptible to the opposition countable/uncountable**^, 

2. 1, We shall Summarize the contrasts and differences which 
have been singled out by the author of the Report in a sequence 
which xH relevant for teaching purposes. 
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2. 1. 1, **With certain lexical setSi such as parts of tlie body , 
articles of clothing , kinship terms and some other lexical items. * * 
if the possessive determiner in one o( the E NPs in the sentence 
(not necessarily a NP as subject - R, Dj. ) and the correlated pos- 
sessor are in certain syntactic relationships, . . , if |^;he}^are most 
directly dominated by the same S-^node, then the j>osse^sive in an 
E NP usually has a zero equivalent in a SC NP". ^ 

a) His health never bothers him^ 
0 Zdravlje ga nikad ne brine* 

b) John hurt his leg. 

DSon je povredio 0 nogu* 

2« L 2. The proper name inflected for the genitive case and the 
determiners belong to the same positional class, i, e. one excludes 
the other < That John' s book is not a possible NP iri E), which is 
not true in SC, 

2« 1. 3« Demonstrative and possessive determiners belong to the 
same positional class in present-day English, but to different 
positional classet> m SC. Structures in which both demonstrative 
and possessive determiners occur in SC correspond to structures 
with the so-called "double genitive" in E: 

That painting of yours was sold yesterday. 
Ona tvoja slika je JuCe prodana* 

2, 1. 4, The possessive determiner in an E NP'in the function of 
subject (m sentences with intransitive verbsj^ has two equivalents 
m SC: the possessive pronoun or the possessive dative (enclitic 
form): 

^fy father died last year, 

Moj otac je mnro proSle godine. 

6tac mije umro proSle godine« 

1« 3« 5, Possessive determiners have sometimes only the accusative 
of the personal pronoun as a SC counterpart "ethical aco^usatives" 
which "are not felt as possesslves by the SC speaker"* ' 

My leg hurts* 
Boli me noga, 

1* 3. 6* The order of the predeterminers; all, both , half and the 
determiners in an E NP Is fixed^, the tormer*preceding the latter. 
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which is not obligatory in SC: 

all those houses sve one ku6e 

*those all houses one sve ku6e 

1, 3, 7, "E subject NPs which have a possessive determiner 
or a proper name inflected for the gentitive case can undergo 
deletion ot the head noun" if It is *\ . . identical to the head noun 
in tiiv Nominal Predicate, the dependent possessive form (pos- 
sessive adjective - Dj. ) being replaced by the independent'*^ 
(possessive pronoun - R« Dj«)> which is impossible in SC> as 
dependent and independent possessives are formally identical: 

Yours has been a tragic marriage. 
^^Tvoj je bio nesrefian brak. 

2, U !n view of the preceding, the following errors in the 
analysed structures might be expected from Serbo-Croatian 
speakers: 

2. Li. a, (Possessive determiner + N + VP): * Health never 
bothers him. (omission of h is in the Subject NP) 
b. (NP + V + Possessive determiner + N): *Johnhurt 
leg. (omission of his in the object NP) 

2. U 2. c. (Demonstrative determiner + N + Double genitive of 
a proper name): ^ That John' s book is interesting. 

2. 1. 3. d. (Demonstrative determiner + N Double genitive 
^ NP): ^That your drawing is nice. 

2, 1, 4. e. (Possessive determiner 4- N + V^^tp + Complement): 
^Father died me^last year* 

li.l*5. f, (Possessive determiner + N + V)* *My leg hurts me* 

2, 1. 6* g, (Predeterminer^l + Demonstrative deternJiner + N 
+ VP): * Those all houses were built recently. 
(Predeterminer hal f/both + Determiner + N + VP) 

2.1,7. h. (Independent possessive + VP): *Yo\ir has been a 
tragic marriage* 

2. 2, Teaching experience suggests that some errors *re more 
piobable^ whereas others are less probable even at the beginning 
level in spite of th6 contrasts between L and L , in order to prove 
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the hypothesis a test was given to a sample of more than 500 
secondary school pupils in Zagreb who had been learning English 
for 7-8 years. The pupils were asked to translate from SC into 
E three sentences phrased in simple vocabulary illustrating each 
type of contrast that had been singled out by the analyzer except 
structure h. (the structures mentioned under 2.1. - from a. to 
g. ) The following results were obtained: 



Types 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Percentage of the 


of 


the sample that 


the sample that 


sample that made 


con- 


translated the 


made an error 


an error which 


trasts 


structures with 


which might be 


might be attributed 




contrasts cor- 


attributed to 


to other sources 




rectly 


contrasts be^ 
tween and 


of error 


a. 


73.4 


22.0 


4. 6 


b. 


24.4 


53.6 


22. 0 


c. 


14.7 


75.4 


9,9 


d. L 


32. 1 


39,9 


28. 0 


e. 


93.1 


0.6 


6.3 


f. 


26. 7 


18,9 


54. 4 


g- 


59.0 


12. 7 


28. 3 



The results of the test confirmed the above-stated hypothesis. 
The following order shows the strength of interference: L interference 
proved to be the strongest in ^pe c. , then come ^p©s; b. , d. . a. , 
f. , and g- . The results of the test showed that errors which might 
be attributed to interference are more numerous for almost the 
whole group of contrasted structures than errors that may have 
other sources, the difference being in some cases extremely con- 
^vincing. Only with errors e. and g. this was not the case. It goes 
without saying that extensive drills should be planned for errors 
c. , b. , d. , a. , f. , g. , and h. 

2. 2. As the contrasted structures will certainly be selected 
for EFL courses to SC speakers, and as the structures were 
sequenced (graded) for teaching purposes under 1*3., drills and 
some tests will be suggested below. 
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1st stage 

3, 1, The selection of language items for teaching is interde- 
pendent within language levels. For instance, the selection of 
grammatical items depends on the selection of lexis and vice versa. 
Lexical items denoting the parts of the body, kinship terms and 
articles of clothing art, usually selected for the first stage of learn- 
mg on the basis of their frequency^ thus forcing the teacher to pre- 
sent and dnU certain structures of KPs both as subject and a^ object 
at early stages regardless of the degree of the difference between 

L and L,, 

s t 

To avoid the omission of the possessive determiners 
bofore the above-mentioned lexical items (error a, noted under 
2, 1, 1, ) which is a common error for SC speakers, oral substitu- 
tion drills and substitution tables can be used. This can be done 
after the present tenses and the possessive determiners have been 
introduced, not at the very beginning of the course when only 
unmodified KPs are still being taught. For example: 

Teacher: My dress needs washing. 

Students: My dress needs washing. 

Teacher: Hife shirt. 

Students: His shirt needs washing. 

Teacher: My blouse. 

Students: My blouse needs washing. 

Teacher: Her skirt. 

Students: Her skirt needs washing, etc. 

Teacher: His homework is the bejgt. 

Students: His homework is the best, 

Toachor: My pen. 

Students: My pen is the best. 

Teacher: Her class. 

Students: Her class is the best. 

Teacher: His book. 

Students; His book is the best, etc. 



My 


aunt 


does not 


live 


here* 


His 


uncle 




work 




Her 


cousin 




study 


there. 


My 


sister 




go shopping 
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2nd stage 

3. 2. It seems reasonable to drill the same KPs as object 
in Stage Two* This way we shall provide extensive drills of 
the construction and by varying its position break the monotony 
of mechanical exercises^ Oral substitution drills, substitution 
tables and the question-and-answer technique my be used: 

Teacher: I left my blouse on the chair. 

Students: I left my blouse on the chair. 

Teacher: Skirt. 

Students; I left my skirt on the chair. 

Teacher: Apron. 

Students: J left my apron on the chair. 

Teacher: Shirt . 

Students: I left my shirt on the chair. 

Teacher: Trousers. 

Students: 1 left my trousers on the chair, etc. 



John 


washed 


his 


hands 


last evening. 


Peter 






face 




Brian 






necj: 




S^ophon 






hair 





When doos Tom go *o his office'' 

Ue goes his office at 8. 

Whon flid jAnn do her homework'' 

She fiid her honie\vork yesterday, 

Wh$n did Ann have all her lessons'^ 

She had all her lessons in the afternoon. 

Who dtd Am spend the weekend with^ 

She spent the weekend with her parents (her sister, 

her cousin, 
her brother), 
etc. 
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3rd gtagc 

3, 3, Teaching th« doubl« genitive at this »t»ge would help to 
avoid errors and d, (mentioned under 2, 1, 3, and 2, 1, 4, 

To avoid error c, the first step would be to drill the 
double genitive, which is the equivalent of SC NP structure! 
demonstrative determiner + genitive + nom< The following oral 
subsUtution drill might be helpful: 

Teacher: This holiday of John' s costs money. 

Students: This holiday of John' s costs money. 

Teacher! Journey, 

Students; This journey of John' s co^ts money, 

^ Teacher! Suit 

Students: This suit of John' s costs money. 

Teacher: Car. 

Students: This car of Jetui' s costs money, etc, 

3, 4, To avoid error d, (mentioned under 2, 1, 3, ) the second 
step would be to drill the double genitive which i»resupposes 
knowledge of the possessive pronouns. This double genitive is now 
the equivalent of the following SC NP structure; demonstrative 
determiner + possessive determiner + noun. Substitution tables 
may serve as a basis f6r drill: 



That 


drawing 


of 


yours 


is 


nice 




book 




his 




interesting 




letter 




hers 




exciting 




report 




theirs 




amusing 




article 




mine 




useful 



3. S. Stage three also seems to be the appropriate point 

to teach those structures of E NPs which have two corresponding 
structures in SC, the head noun being one of the lexical items 
mentioned under 1, 3. 1, : 
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E ; possessive determiner 4 noun 
SC : a} possessive determiner 4 noun 
b) noun + ethical (enclitic) dative 

As the latter SC structure (under b) seems to be more frequent^ 
and as there is no contrast in the structure under a^ error 
(mentioned under 2, 1 . 4. ) may occur. To prevent its occurretice 
a drill should be given to students. Oral translation might be used: 

Otac mi se oporavio pro^le nedelje. 
My father recovered last week. 
Majka mi se oporavila proSle nedelje. 
My mother recovered last week. 
Brat mi se oporavio proSle nedelje. 
My brother recovered last week. 
Sestra mi se oporavila proSle nedelje. 
My sister recovered last week. 
Deda mi se oporavio proSle nedelje. 
My grandfather recovered last *,veek. etc. 

While drilling this structure the teacher might use it, 
as the author of the Report suggests, to show the students how much 
freer word order is in SC than in E, giving five combinations of the 
same structure in SC to translate into E where only two possibilities 
e:£ist: 

Otac mi se oporavio proSle nedelje. 
Moj otac se oporavio pro$le nedelje. 
My father recovered last week. 

Moj otac oporavio se pro^le nedelje. 
ProSle nedelje se moj otac oporavio. 
Progle nedelje mi se otac oporavio. 
Last week my father recovered. 

3. 6. Error f. {mentioned under 2, 1. 5. ) may occur in 

structures in ^hich ethical datives (ethical accusatives), although 
not felt as possessives in SC, are the only equivalents to. the E 
possessives. Completion may be used to drill the structure at this 
stage: 

leg hurts If 1 move it. 

arm hurts if you move it, 

foot hurts If she moves it, 

finger hurts if he moves It* etc. 
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Matching tables might be a further step: 



1 " 

My feet hurt 


when I read too much* 


My eyes hurt 


when I think too hard* 


My back hurts 


when I write too much* 


My head aches 


when I stand too long* 


My palm itches 


when I walk too far. 


4th stage 



error f. ; 



Oral translation might be given as a final step in preventing 



Boii me noga. 
Boli me srce. 
Bole me ledja. 
Svrbi me dlan^ 
Vrti mi se u glavi. 



My leg hurts. 
My heart aches* 
My back hurts. 
My palm itches. 



etc. 



My head spins, 

Translauon has gone out of fashion in teaching and learning foreign 
lan(ncges, but in translating orally a few well^chosen sentences * 
sentences with the same pattern and simple and well-known vocabu- 
lary - the student does not take as such, he does not shift from 
one code to the other. He takes as any otTier stimulus. W.S. 
Allen recommends and explains the technique of oral translation in 
tlie fcUowing way: Translating well-chosen structures from Lg 
into Lt *V * * IS not strictly speaking translation at all, but merely 
a practical application of the fact that our thoughts are bound up 
in words, when we learn a new language, we liave to train our 
thoughts to move in other patterns. Teachers are only * < evokmg 
certain thought-patterns lor immediate expression in the new 
medium. *"^^ this way. Therefore* m drilling certain structures 
as such the stimulus may be given in L^* 

3, 7, As concord between NPs and predeterminers is invariably 
taught at an earlier stage^^, the position of the predeterminers 
and determiners in the NPs could be presented it this poii,t, Stu* 
dents should already be aware of the acceptable word order In E 
for the cluster, predeterminer + determiner. To prevent error g* 
(mentioned under 2, 1, 6, ) charts are recommended by the author 
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of the Reports The following oral trantlation drill might also be 
gf^ln* The two vertiont of SC word orderCpredeterminer-f determiner 
and determiner predeterminer) are alternated in the drill v^hile 
each SC determiner matches Its noun in gender: 

Sve one ideje su bile koriane. 
All those ideas were useful. 

Sve one sugestije au bile koriane. 
i^ll those suggestions were useful. 

One mvB knjige su bile korisne. 
i^ll those books were useful. 

One sve novine su bile korisne* 
AH those newspapers were useful. 

Svi oni planovi su bill korisni. 
An those plans were useful, 

Svi oni predlozi su bill korisni. 
All those proposals were useful. 

Oni svi idiomi su bili korisni. 
All those idioms were useful. 

Oni svi zadaci su bill korisni. 

All those assignments were useful* 

Pola Aninih stvari je bllo novo. 
Half Ann's things were new. 

Pola Aninih knjiga je bllo novo, 
Half Ann's books were new* 

Aninih pola haljina je bllo novo. 
Half Ann's dresses were new. 

Aninih pola cipela je bllo novo. 
Half Ann's shoes were new* 

Obe moje sestre ^e do^i, 
Both by sisters will come. 

Moje obe rodjake 6e do6L 
Both my cousins will come. 

Obe moje prijateljice £e do^i. 
Both my friends will come. 

Moje obe u£enice 6e do^L 

Both my students will come, etc. 
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5th sta^e 

3. To avoid error h. (mentioned under 2. 1. 7. ) one might 

start with the similarities between and L^, i. e. with the following 
examples: 

John' s mind was a healthy mind. 
Jovanov duh bio zdrav duh. 

Your marriage has been a tragic marriage. 
Tvoj brak je bio nesre6an brak. 

The contrast between Lg and could be presented in the second 
step - the sentences where deletion of the NP under the conditions 
mentioned under 2, 1, 7. can take place in but not in L^: 

John's was a healthy mind^ 
3*:Jovanov je bio zdrav duh. 

Yours has been a tragic marriage. 
*Tvoj je bio traglSan brak. 

The , deletion In L might be presented as a transformation In some 
courses; 

Your marriage has been a tragic marriage 
Yours has been a tragic marriage. 

Once the transformation has been presented it can be drilled using 
the question-^d**answer technique: 

Whose (mind) was a healthy mind? 
John' s was a healthy mind^ 

Whose (marriage) has been a tragic marriage? 
Yours has been a tragic marriage, 

Whose (principles) were the soundest principles? 
Chomsky's were the soundest principles. 

Whose {life) was a fruitful life? 
His was a fruitful life. 

Whose (denial) was a prophetic denial? 
Theirs was a prophetic denial. etc, 

4. 1. The following test items on the structure of NPs 

are suggested to check the teaching of this point o/ E syntax and 
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evaluate the knowledge of the students; 

4. 1, 1, My aunt does not live here. T F 

Aunt does not live here, T F 

4, 1, 2, John washes the hands every morning, T P 

John washes his hands every morning. T P 

4, 1, 3, costs money, 

a. That John' s journey. 

b. John' s that journey 

c. That journey of John' s. 

4, 1.4, was nice, 

a. That your journey 

b. Your that jotimey 

c. That journey of yours 

4, 1,5, when I arrived, 

a. My son recovered 

b. Son recovered me 

c. Aty son recovered me 

4, 1, 6, whenever I stand, 

a. The leg hurts me 

b. My leg hurts 

c. Leg hurts 

4, 1. 7, ideas were useful, 

a. Those all 

b. All those 

c. The all those 

books are new. 



a. Half Ann' s 

b. Ann's half 

c. The half Ann's 



sisters will come. 



a. My both 

b. The my both 

c . Both my 
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4. 1, 8. has been a tragic marriage, 

a* Your 
b, , Yours 
c* You 



A 

NOTES 



1, Ljiljana Mihailovi6, "Additional Notes on Noun Phrases in the 
Function of Subject In English and Serbo ^Croatian"* in: R< 
Filipovi6, ed* , The Yugoslav Serbo-Croatian - English 
Contrastive Project , A, Reports 4 , Zagreb, Institute 

of Linguistics, 1971, pp, 73-85« 

2, Ibid.; p. 73 

3, Log, cit . 

4, Ibid . , p< 74. 

5* Ibid-. PP* 75-76* ' 

6. It seems that both the possessive determiner and the dati-*e 
which is not enclitic occur In E sentences with transitive 
verbs: My father rang me up. 

7* Liiliana Mlhailovi6, op. cit. . p. 78* 

8, For the position of predeterminers In a VP see: Ljlljana 
Mthallovi6, op. cit* , pp* 80-81. A rather absolete use of the 
numeral one which was contrasted in the Report on pages 
82-83 was left out in this paper* 

9, Ljiljana Mthallovi6, op>cit > , p, 79* 

10* S, Allen, Defence of the Use of the Vernacular and 
Translating In Class"^ English Language Teachlng> V* 3:2, 
1948, p*49* 

IK See the previous paper on "nPs ^s subject In E and SC'*, 
PP* 18-25, 
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Hadmila Djorcyevl^ (University of Beograd) 



SOME PROBLEMS INTEACHINC ENGLISH PRONOMINALIZATION 
TO SERBO-CROATIAN SPEAKERS 

(Based on the report, Ljiljana Mlhailovid: "On Differences in 
Pronominalizatlon in English and S^rbocroat")^ 



i. 1. The concept of deftniteness and indefiniteness in 

English and Serbocroat (henceforth E and SC) differs grammatical-^ 
ly. Its exponents in E are the articles, v^'hich have no word class 
equivalents in SC, and in SC definite/ indefinite adjective forms 
which have zero equivalent? in E. But the definite and indefinite 
articles are not the only surface structure realizations of the 
concept of definiteness and indefiniteness in E. Pronominalizatlon' 
in E depends on whether the referent of a KP (noun phrase) is 
specified o{ unspecified* Consequently there are two rules for 
pronominalization In E, "SC does rtot have two rules for pronomi- 
nalization, the definite pronouns (personal pronouns - R^Dj.) meet- 
ing both the rules foji definite and indefinite pronominalization^'. ^ 

1. 2. Pour types of contrast have been singled out: 

1) On the grammatical level, the SC definite pronouns 
are used for both definite and ir^definite pronominalization: 

John has bought a car. Jovan je kupio kola. 
When did he buy it"* Kada ih je kupio? 
John hasn" t got a car. Jovan nema kola. 
Why doesn' t he buy one? ZaSto ih ne kupi'' 

2J The semantic features of the indefinite determiner 
Mndfetinito amicl^i) <jf E y^Ps are relevant to pronominalization. 

Tne condition :'or definite pronominalization is met 
^.Ucn *ht5 ifid^fini'c determiner is specified. If it means ^*a certain*' 
(spocifiedL NPa are pronominalized by using definite pronouns; 
if it refers to an unspecified entity (unspecified), . . then the 
phrase must be pronominali^ed by using ^one"^: ^ 
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She wants to marry a Swede. Ona hode da se uda za 

(specified - a certain Swede) Svedjanina, 

Where did she find him? Cde^a je naSla? 

She wants to marry a Swede. Ona hode da se uda za 

(unspecified - non-referential), gvedjanina. 

Where will she find^? Cde £a nadi? 

'\ , . If we state that somebody has something there 
is no doubt that the object exists*'^, the object is preceded by an 
Indefinite determiner, which is specified. The condition for definite 
pronominalization is met: 

He has a red car. 

When did he buy the car? 

When did he buy U^? 

"In positive existential sentences introduced by a 
non-locative there , the NP In the function of subject is established 
as St cified,T7^7^The condition for definite pronominalization is met: 

There is a book on my desk. 
Will you pass the book to me? 
Will you pass it to me ? 

3) The SC personal pronoun paradigm which distin- 
guishes gender in the equivalent of the E indefinite pronoun one 
u*hich *\ , . does not distinguish. . . masculine /feminine (feature -R* Dj. ), 
heing a pronoun susceptible only to the contrast of definite (indefinite 
^nd specified) unspecified in the referential Indices of the NPs U 
substitu tes*"^. 

4) Furthermore, there are cases in SC where prono* 
minalization is not obligatory (after the verbs: dati - to give, pozajmiti 
- to lend, kupiti - to buy, doneti - to bring, etc. ), whereas in E it 
usually is. 

1* If we assume that the contrasts will cause 

interference and that the differences will cause analogy with the 
related form in L^, we may expect five kinds of errors: 

2. L 1, a. Ho hasn't got a car. 

*Why doesn't he buy it (or them )? 
b. When did he buy the car? 
*He bought 'one yesterday. 
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2. 1, 2, She wanW to marry a Swede (unspecified). 

♦Where will she find him? 
d* She has married a Swede (specified). 
♦Where did she find one? 

e. He has a red car. 
♦When did he buy one ? 

f. There is a book on my desk* 
♦Will you pass one to me, please? 

2« 1« 3« Errors are unlikely since o ne does not make the 

masculine/ feminine distinction as do the SC definite pronouns. 

2. L 4, g. There' s no armchair in his room. 

*There should be, (omission of one). 

2, 2, A closer look at the seven types of errors leads 

one to conclude that errors a. wd c. may be the result of dif- 
ferences between and L^, i*e. the fact that the definite/indefinite 
opposition within the system of personal pronouns does not exist 
in SC* Error g. could be ascribed to the contrast between the two 
languages, and errors b, , d, , e. , and f. to an analogy with the 
related form in (indefinite pronoun). As in the previous two 
papers a translation test was administered to secondary school 
pupiXs. The pupils were asked to translate three sentences of 
each type of error predicted by the analysis, except error g. which 
was omitted by mistake. The following results were obtained! 



Types 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Percentage of the 


of 


the sample that 


the sample that 


sample that made an 


con* 


translated the 


made an error 


error which might be 


trasts 


structures with 


which might be 


attributed to other 




contrasts and 


attributed to 


sources of error 




differences cor* 


contrasts and 






rectly 


differences be- 








tween Ls and Lt 




a. 


6.4 


88.6 


5.0 


b. 


95.8 


O.D 


3.7 


c* 


2.8 


78,2 


19.0 


d. 


.64*2 


18.9 


16* 9 


e. ^ 


97.8 


0.2 


2. 0 


f. 


90,2 


0.7 


9.1 
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The results showed that interference is very strong 
in cases when there are differences between Lg and - errors a, 
{88, 6%), and c, {78, 2%). Analogy with the related form in (the 
existance of the indefinite pronoun) is less powerful as a source of 
error: 16. ^% of the sample made the error recorded as d, , while 
the percentages are negligible for errors b. , e. , and f. , Other 
sources of error were found in the case of c. (19. 0%), d. (16. 
f, (9, ir*), a, (5.0%), b, (3.7%), ande. (2.0%), 

3. 1, This paper will cover certain aspects of the problems 

of selection, grading, presentation, drill, and testing as related 
to the teaching of the £ indefinite pronoun one, 

3. 2, The indefinite pronoun one will , of course, be 

selected for every EFL course, as it is a structural word. It is 
not, however, one of the most frequent, to take only the criterion 
of frequency into consideration. 7 n follows that the indefinite 
pronoun one will not be selected for presentation to beginners, 
i, e, in stage one > 

3, 3. As interference depends on *^ • how far the learner 

has got with the new language*'^, errors may be prevented by 
suitable grading and adequate methodology. The relation of one 
language element to other language elements, the level of the 
course, the age of the students and the need for repetition are 
important factors m grading, as well as the results of contrastive 
analysis. These factors ivill be relevant in grading E indefinite 
pronoun one in four instead five stages. 

5, 3, 1, The indefinite pronou e presupposes knowledge 

of tho (.iefinite and indefinite article^ ^ell as the definite pronouns, 
as one st&ould "teach the unmarked. . first. Thus, the indefinite 
pronoun on_e ^viU be tau£?ht only after these first items have been 
mastered, i.e, not at the \ery beginning of the course. 

3.3.2. Drills should bo graded so as to begin with mechanical. 

man.pulative drills. Drills aiming at generali2atlon of the rules 
of pronominalization (cognitive, communicative drills) would 
come in an intermediate course, or earlier in the case of adult 
learners. 

3. 3, 3, To ensure retention, the repetition of oral drills 

with the indefinite pronoun one and the inclusion of one in plateau 
readers should be planned. 
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3, 4* The techniques of presentation and the kinds of 

drills will depend on the level of the course and the age of the 
students. Production and comprehension exercises will both be 
included. 

2nd stage 

3, 4^ U As pronominalizatlon has formal, syntactic and 

semantic features and requires two^sentence discourse as a 
minimum, the best technique for presentation and drill work witL 
young beginners would be mimicry-^memorlzation. Dialogues are 
one of the best techniques to extend and reinforce language com** 
potence and performance For reasons given in 3, 3. 1. dia- 
logues using one would not be among the first to be taught, i, e, not 
in stage one ^ Moreover, students will need a certain amount of 
vocabulary to be able to substitute lexical elements in the dialogue^ 
Therefore, the teacher can present o_ne in stage two in a dialogue 
like this; 

1, Is there a shoemaker near here? 

B. Yes, you' 11 find one on the next street, 

First, the student will listen to the dialogue, and then while dril- 
ling the teacher can prompt them to substitute other lexical items 
for the MP "a shoemaker", and other phrases such as; ''two blocks 
from here*', *Vround the corner'* for *'on the next street". While 
concentrating on the lexical changes, the student will internalize 
"Yes, you' U find one on the next>^iJtreet", If the teacher sees signs 
oi misunderstanding concerning one, translation can help^ Then the 
teacher can pass to longer or more complicated dialogues with one * 

3^4^ 2* Dialogue learning is suitable for adults too, but in 

this case the language laboratory is a valuable aid* The language 
in the dialogue should be chosen to suit adult interests and graded 
in terms of length and complexly: 

2. I have a long list of medicines we need* 

B. Let me have the list. You'll need a prescription 

for this item. 
A* I didn't know that. I'll ask my doctor to give 

me one* 
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3rd sUge ^ 

3, 4, 3, Thii U the when ipeciml dialogue! should 

be presented to avoid error : 

3^ Could you lend me a box of matches? 
If i had one V d lend it to you* 

The intermediate level ia also the stage when both 
types ot pronominalization can be presented together * one dialogue 
with the definite pronoun: 

4. A. r d like to buy this blouse, 
B+ Do you want to try it on? 

and QTiB with the indefinite pronoun, as in dialogue 1, , for instance^ 
Repeating the procedure several times the teacher ¥dll help the 
students to generate the two rules which they have already learnt 
implicitly at stage two , 

4th stage 

3,4^4, In stage four the teacher can point out the semantic 

features of pronominalization (indefinite specified vs^ indefinite 
unspecified) in order to avoid errors c*, d*, e, , andf* The 
context of a longer story and some explanation would be appropriate. 
It seems reasonable to expect.that the semantic features will be 
grasped implicitly by the students during the dialogue learning 
period. If this is not the case becaus' of the contrasts and dif* 
ferences between Lg and Lt oral substitiition drills are another 
possibili^ to prevent errors c* , d* , e* , arAd f* : 

1) 

Teacher: I met an Englishman at the seaside^ I told him how 

to get to his hoteL 
Students: I met an Englishman at the seaside^ I told him how 

to gut to hiv hoteL 
Teacher: in Rijeka 

Students; I met an Englishman in Rijeka^ I told him how to get 

tr^ his hoteL 
Teacher: in Oubrovnik^ 

Students: I met an Englishman in Oubrovnik, I told him how to 
get to his hoteL etc^ 
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2) 

Teacher; A typewriter is a useful thing to have. Have you got one? 
Student!; A typewriter is a useful thlng^to have* Have you got one? 
Teacher: A washing machine. 

Students; A washing machine is a useful thing to have* Have you got one? 
Teacher: A film projector* 

Students: A film projector is a useful thing to have. Have you got one'' 
etc, 

3) 



Teacher; I have a book about Robin Hood* Have you read it? 
Students: I bave a book about Robin Hood, Have you read if 
Teacher; a poem. 

Students; I have a poem about Robin Hood* Have you read it? 
Teacher: a story* 

Students; I have a story about Robin Hood, Have you read it'' 



etc* 



4) 

Teacher: There is a book on the table. Would you pass it to me, please * 
Students; There is a book on the table. Would you pass it to me, please 
Teacher; a bag* 

Students; There is a bag on the table. Would you pass it Jo me, please > 
Teacher; an apple. 

Students, There is an apple on the table. Would you pass it to me, please 
Teacher; a cake* 

Students; There is a cake on the table. Would you pass it to me, please'' 

11 



etc. 



5th stage 



3, 4* 5* At the advanced level the contrasts between and 

could be presented to the students* Contrastive drills are recom- 
mended by the author of the report* As it is not easy to construct 
drills for indefinite unspecified pronorainalizations out of context, 
the best way is to prepare pairs of sentences for translation* 

Special examples should be given to include cases 
where one might be omitted by Serbo-Croatian learners (error g, ), 
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particularly with the verbs; to give - dat t, to lend - pozajmiti, 
to buy - kupitij to bring - doneU, etc, ^Vhich allow optional 
deletion of the NP in the function, of object"" in SC. 

At the advanced level students are expected to know 
something more about the formal grammar of the language they 
are learning. So It v*ould be reasonable to present the following 
features of £ pronouns: **\Vhereas definite pronouns have distinctive 
forms for animate/ inanimate (it vs« he, she) and for masculine/ 
feminine (he vs« she), the indefinite one does not distinguish either 
anonate/ inanimate or masculine/feminine, being a pronoun susceptable 
only to the contrast of definite/indefinite and specified/unspecified 
in the referential mdices of the NPs it substitutes"^^. This is the 
moment to let them think about the place of the indefinite pronoun 
ore in the paradigm of the so-called personal pronouns in E, 

This is also the stage when a systematization of all 
the meanings and uses of this pronoun can be undertaken. 

3« 4^ 6« The problems of listening and reading comprehension, 

as regards one, should be considered in all stages* The teacher can 
drill and test comprehension by asking the student a question, then 
letting them listen to a short passage with definite and indefinite 
pronouns, and filially giving them a multiple-choice item to check 
comprehension. 

Dictating passages in which one is to be found fol- 
lowed by multiple -choice items is another possibility for checking 
comprehension. 

The possibilities of drilling and testing comprehen- 
j>iL>n of Tjfie in reading are even greater^ Readers should be graded 
so to provide repetition, ensure retention and reinforce assimi-^ 
lation, thereby lessening the effect of negative transfer from L^, 

4* 1* The results of contrastive analysis are indispensable 

f jr testing the knowledge of a language, as the distractors in mjjitipie* 
-choice items can be examples of interference from L^* 

4^ 2« Testing the students* knowledge of the use of the inde-^ 

finite pronoun one will show the teacher how well they have grasped 
what has been presented and drilled* In order to diagnose the weak 
p'jliits and to organize successful remedial teaching, objective tests 
should be administered* For example; 
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He hasn' t got a car. Why doeBn' t he buy ? 

a. it 

b, one 
them 
- 

When did he buy the suit? He bought last week, 

a, it 

b, one 

c, - 

She wants to marry an American* Where will she lind 

a. him 

b. one 

c. - 

She has married an American. Where did she find 

a, him 

b, one 

c, - 

She has a nice hat. Where did she buy ? 

a, it 

b, one 
c, 

There Is a dish washer here. Will you look at ? 

a, it 

b, one 

c, - 

There' a no lamp here. There should be . 

a, it 

b. one 
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NOTES 



1* Ljiljana MihailoviiS; '*0n Differences in Pronomlnallzation 
in English and Serbocroat*', In R. FUipoviiS, ed* The 
Yugoslav Serbo-'Croattan - English Contrastive Project, 
B. Studies 2, Zagreb, Institute of LinguisticSi 1970, 50-60. 

2* Ibid., p*57. 

3* Ibid. , p*53* 

4. Ibid * , p* 52* 

5* Ibid. , p*52* 

6* Ibid * , p*57* 

7. M* West* ed. . A General Service Ust of English WnrHa 
does not record the- use of the indefinite pronoun one , 
treated In this paper* nor the generalized indefinite pro- 
noun one (One can say* ) It seems that the two might be dis- 
tinguished by their functions^ the former being the object 
of a verb or a preposition^ the latter a subject. 

8. W.R. Lee, ''Thoughts on Contrastive Linguistics in the 
Context of Language Teaching" in: J.E* Alatis, ed*. 19th 
Annual Round Table, Contrastive Linguistit^s and Its 
Pedagogical Implications. Washington, Georgetown University 
Press, 1968, p. 187. 

J. .I.e. Catford, "Contrastive Analysis and Language Teaching*', 
in: J.E. Alatis, ed., 19th Annual Round Table. Contrastive 
Linguistics and Its Pi^dagofyiraT Implications . Washington, 
Georgetown University Press, 1968, p. 163. 

to. M. Flnoochiaro, Let' s Talk^ New York, Simon and Schuster* 
1970, p. XVIII. 

11. Almost ail examples under 1.2* are taken from the report. 
Examples of dialogues (1* , 2,, and 4, } are taken from 
Finocchiaro, M. , op*cit* , pp* 86, 77* 92, and example 3. 
from MihailovliS, Ljiljana, op* cit * , p. 57* 

12. Ljiljana MlhailovUS, op. cit . , p. 57. 

13. Ljiljana MihailovliS, loc. 
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Mirjana Vilke (University of Zagreb) 



TEACHING MODAL VERBS TOSC LEARNERS OF ENGLISH 



This work has been based on the foUowing CA papers: 
Kalogjera; A Survey of Grammatical Characteristics of the 
English Modal '>rbs with Regard to Interference problems, ^ D, 
Kalogjera; Lexico- Grammatical Features of MUST, SHOULD and 
OUGHT TO and Their Equivalents in Serbo-Croatian, ^ D, Kalggjera; 
T*D English Modals and Their Equivalents in Serbo-^Croatian, V, 
Tadi6: Eagleski modalni glagoU MAY, MIGHT, CAN, COULD, MUST 
1 NEED i njihovi prijevodni ekvlvalenti u hrvatskosrpskom, ^ 

The CA predictions of areas of interference have 
been evaluated through the error** analysis research conducted by 
Jasna Bilinid^ (based on oral performance of advanced learners) 
and trough written translation and multiple choice tests prepared 
by Margareta Volari^ {approx* 300 learners were tested on 60 
items of modal verbs each). 

The table on p^ges 50 and 51 shows 13 E, verbs 
belonging to the group of modal auxiliaries, listed in order of 
tneir relative frequency, (Frequency data was obtained from the 
Corpus^ and M. West's '^General Service List of E, Words", 
Column 1 to 5 shows the main functional characteristics of the E, 
modals, divided into five stages of learning, covering the teaching 
process from the beginning to an advanced stage. 

In the first three stages the approach is basically 
mechanical (habit^^formation), and in stages 4 and 5 it Is a cognitive 
approach. 

This explains the organization of linguistic material; 
in the first three stages **sxmple** functions of the modals that caii 
be practiced without abstract grammatical reasoning are presented. 
Relative frequency of tho functions of the modals in everyday spoken 
language has been taken account of as well. By '^simple" we mean 
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WILL 


1 


2 




A 

rt 




volition 
(futurity) 


question 
tags 




habit, 

insistence, 

cliches 


induction, 
probability 


WOULD 




tentative 




wish, 

would + have -i- 
PP 

I wouldn' t know 


ironic 


CAN 


ability 


question tags 


possibility, 
verbs of sen- 
sation 


willingnoss 


characteri- 
stics 


COULD 




: 





d imir i site d 
probability, 
could*have-pp, 
reL past 


probability 


MAY 


pormis sion 


question t^gs 




possibility, 

niay+have-*-pp, 

idioms, 

subju l-r 




MIGHT 








might+have+pp, 
time reference 


diminished 
probability 
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SHOULD 


1 


2 


3 


4 


. 5 






obligation 


should+have+pp, 
time reference 


present, 
future 


SHALL 


ffuturitvl 






pr^dictivo, 
promise 




MUST 


obligation 


question tags 




conclusion 
must+have+pp 


1 


NEED 






negative 






OUGHT TO 






- 


obligation. 
Cone Ills ion f 
ought+have+pp 




USED TO 








repeated action 




DARE 








modal "dare" 





05 

to 
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two ^pes of items: those equivalent to the functions of SC transla- 
tioiul equivalents, where positive transfer is at work; and those 
\Chich can be practiced globally, as leicical items* 

The first three stages cover the age groups before 
and up to adolescence - roughly, elementary school children 9 to 14* 

The fourth and fifth stages cover secondary school 
^earners and adults* All the functions of modals referring to time 
distinctions different from the open-set verb pvstem are treated 
r.ere, as ihese functions require deductive tl King on the part of 
the learner. 

In cases u'here the function Is not interfered with 
' y ,rie function of SC translational equivalents, no intensive drills 
'-^r exercises are required, whereas in cases of negative transfer, 
special exerciser are recommended* 

Shall and will denoting ftituri^, the role of the 
modals xn conditional clauses, and sequence of tenses will be treated 
systematically elsewhere, so they appear in this paper only marginal-^ 

1st stage 

WILL should be treated here only in its function 
vf expressing volition Li simple everyday situations* It should 
.^ecome a part of the learner' s linguistic inventory . a signal for 
polite requests: 

- Will you open the window? 

- Will you go to the blackboard? 

- Will you switch on the light? 

The answers elicited from t* ^ pupils should not necessarily be: 
Yes, I will, 

but also: 

Certainly, 

Of course, etc< 

CAN expressing ability should be taken ^ip in the 

nrst stage* 

- We can touch the floor* 

- He can open the wincow. 

A substitution table of the foUcumg typB ccuid ' 

be used: 
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Can 


you 
he 

Mr. Brown 
your friend 


drive a car? 
swim? 

play the piano? 
ride a bicycle? 




Yes, 
No, 


he 

Mr Brown 
you 

your friend 


— 

can« 
can' t , 



Positive and negative statements with can should be practiced* 
As the approach to English at this stage is oral^ the negative form 
practiced should be can' t. 

The learner should be made aware of the fact that 
can differs from the open set verbs in that as its third person 
singular and negative and interrogative forms do not foUow the 
same pattern* 

Guided conversations could be suggested as an. ad- 
ditional exercise at this stage* E^g* : 

^* Can you speak French? 

B* No, I can't, but my brother can* 

A, Oh, can ho speak a well? 

B. Yes, he can even read books in French* 
A, Can he speak English too? 

B* Well, he can, but only a little. 

MAY in the sense of permission is taken* According 
to the statistics of V* Tadi6, only 3, Z% of the exampj^es of may 
in the Corpus are used in tite sense of permission. ^S^st's frequency 
count shows a higher percentage - up to e%. In spite otxhis we 
recommend presenting this function to the learners first* The 
reasons are the following; 
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1) May is the translational equivalent of smjeti , and SC learners 
internalize it with ease, especially if it is taken as a vocabulary 
item - to be used in polite requests. 

2) The interrogative form always implies the meaning of permission* 
In a classroom situation, between learner and teacher it is an ap^ 
propnate device for putting questions of the ^pe;"May I go out?" 
"May I switch on the TV?" etc. 

3) If rr %y were introduced in xts most frequent function of implying 
possibility, the learners might identify it v/ith can, in its other 
functions. 

Written translation tests from SC into E have 
shovin that learners have no difficulties with this verb, if the 
sense of permission is implied. In the sentence Smij em li i6i '> 
215 out of 274 testees used may , 49 can, the remaining 10 using 
rr.ight , shall , should and could , Nevertheless, the teacher chould 
no: spend too much time practicing may in the sense of permission, 
as its range of use is becoming more and more restricted, especial- 
ly in American English. 

MUST in its most frequent f\inction of obligation is 
treated here. As in its positive form it corresponds to the SC 
verb morati , it vtill be easy for the learners to internalize it. The 
difficulties begin with the negative form, so this particular form 
will be postponed at this stage. A simple substitution table might 
help in practicing it. 



Fie 




finish 


this silly homework. 


John 




start 


a new lesson. 


We 


MUST 


do 


some exercises* 


1 




read 




Hec boy 'friend 








The first-graders 









After the above treated modals have been taken one 
by one it would be advisable to assign an exercise, e.g. a guided 
dialogue, in \^hlch the learners would use all the modals studied 
so far. The Idea in doing this is to bring home to the learners the 
fact that the modals studied so far behave as members of the same 
system, differing only semantically. 
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So Ikr thtt lM)mttriJiav« pr4ctic«d the (oHomtoi 

functloni: 

wiU - volition 
can * shility 

may * p*nni«iloii 

must obligatioa 

Thft «xerciM could be of the following typ«; 

A. Will you go to th« clnemA todmy? 

B. YM,..lwiIU 

A. You m\mt be in time to get the tickets f 

B, May I buy m ticket for ycu too? * 
A^ Sorry, I can' t go to the cioemm todaiy. 

Instead of cinema use football matcb^ concert ^ etc. 
2nd stage 



At this stage a tfaorougjb revision of the material 
on modals is necessary, adding some new elements ot usage. 

The learners might tend to use s modal verb -f to 
inllnitive^ due to the anslogjr with the open set verb structures. 
(I want to go ***** I can to go). Error analysis of oral performance 
as well as written testa * even multiple choice tests * faavw shown * 
strong tendency among our learners to make this mistaks. E. g* in 
the sentence 

borrow your pen, please? 

A) May I 

B) May 1 to 

C) 

316 out of 334 testees chose the correct variant, whereas 18 chose 
the form: May I to borrow . A percentage of more than 5 is the 
average result for this type of mistake, which is surprising since 
contrastively there is no justification for it. In all probability it 
could be avoided if in pUnntng the hierarchy of linguistic material 
care was taken to teach the modals before the open^set verb: to + 
infinitive structure. If in spite of this precaution this error occurs, 
the teacher should devise additional mechanical drills - simple 
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fiubstitutions, substitution tables, etc. 

Question tags in connection witli the modals 
should be Introduced at this stage as a new structural Item, 
ideal for mechanical drilling. As it is well known, a strong 
negative transfer is at work here. Our learners in their free 
E, communication almost never use question tags, and if they 
do, they correspond to SC formal equivalents, E, g. It is nice 
weather today - no? due to: Danas je lijepo vrijeme - zar ne ? 
According to the results of our multiple choice tests more 
than 15^ of tesiees could not even recognize the correct variant 
of a question tag< E, g. We can't speak English yet, ? 

A) can't we? 

B) can we? 

C) do we? 

Out of 334 testees 39 chose variant A, 6 variant C, and the rest, 
279, were correct. The percentage of erroneous answers would 
in all probability have been much higher had the tests been 
designed on production level - translation, for example. 

As this material lends itself ideally to mechanical 
drilling the teacher should not hesitate to assign new exercises 
as long as there are any problems in connection with this structure. 
To vary the form of the mechanical drill of the ^pe: 

Stimulus : Response : 

He can open this door. He can open this door, can' t he? 

They must bo at home They must be at home by seven, 

by soven. mustn't they? 

You can' t do that to me. You can' t do that to me, can you? 

The learners may be given a number of cues to 
produce mini dialogues related to true situations. 

A, You will go to the cinema - won't you? 

B, Yes, 1 will. 

A. Peter can't speak English - can he? 

B. No, he can' t, 

A. You must be home by eight - mustn't you? 

B, Yes, 1 must, 

A. The Platters can sing beautifully - can't they? 

B. Yes, they can. 
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A, Roger Moore will come to Jugoslavia - won' t he? 

B, Yes, he wilL 

A, We must learn judo - mustn* t we? 

B, Yes, we must. 

Teachers are advised to vary such dialogues and 
use them at intervals until this structure is completely internalized; 
this may take a considerable time. To avoid monotony and demotivation 
of the learners^ the teacher should in choosing the dialogues m^^ke 
allowance for the learners' interests, 

WOULD, At this stage tentative would should be 
introduced^ as more polite in requests than will . Would you open 
the door? as compared to Will you open the door? 

No special exercises at this point are necessary, 
as there is no negative transfer from SC. Wou l d in polite requests 
should become a part of the learner' s everyday repertoire of E, 
The teacher should use and encourage the U3$ of polite requests 
with will and wou l d , 

3rd stage 

WOULD. At this stage students should use some com- 
mon structures with w o ul d * 

1. Would you mind + gerund in examples like: 



Would you mind 



switching on the Ty,? 
passing the salt? 
being quiet? 



2* I'd rather * This stru.ture requires considerable time and 
effort, but as it is very idiomatic and frequently used, it should 
be practiced with learners* An exercise of the following type can 
be presented: 



jwould you like 


No, not particularly. 


read the newspaper* 


jto go to the 


I'd rather 


read a novel* 


pictures? 




play tennis*. 






do a crossword puzzle. 
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CAN with verbs ot gensation should be introduced* 
As there is oo correipondlng structure in SC, our Learners tend 
to neglect it completely* Our tests have proved that only a minority 
of testees use can with verbs of sensation. In the transUtioa of the 
SC sentence Vidim mjesec na nebu, only U testees out of 200 used 
can* 

-^earners should be encouraged to use it, especially 
in descriptions of different kinds* 

* What can you see in this picture? 

- Can you hear a funny noise in the distance? 

- I can smell burned wool, etc* 

C AN in the sense of possibility shoud be used, as 
Us frequency in the Corpus ranges rather high (according to V, 
Tadi<S's^ statistics 69%). 

Learners who have mastered can in the sense of 
ability will have no problems in adopting it in this new function, 
especially as it is sometimes difficult to draw the line between 
ability and possibility* Some more examples should be sufficient 
to make them familiar with this use of can . 

* Anything can happen nowadays* 

- Vou can' t do a thing like that* 

- They can come by the six o' clock train, 

CAN in the sense of permission may be added* 

- He can do as he likes* 

Since in the senses of permission and possibility can can be replaced 
by may, it is a good opportunity to have some practice with alternative 
verbs, 

SHOULD* At this stage s ho uld in the sense of obligation 
LQuid be introduced, although its pair s h a l l has not been treated in 
any modal sense so far* 

Its introduction is recommended at this early stage, 
as SC learners of £ '*tend to use must to express all kinds of 
obligation*', ^ SC learners should practice should as a translational 
equivalent of trebati* 
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He 


should 


put your coat on. 


She 




be quiet in class. 


We 




wear this pretty dress* 


you 




go to this party. 




shouldn' t 


stand in the rain . 






smoke so much. 



NEED should be taken up only as a semantic 
negative of must. The most natural way to do it would be to 
introduce questions in which obligatlonal must is used* 

- Must you get up at five o'clock in the morning? No, I needn't* 

- Must he work so hard? No, he needn't. 

- Must she go to the hospital? No, she needn' t* 

Some translation exercises in both directions could 
be used to clarify the semantic difference between moram , ne mo* 
ram, vs, I must , I mustn' t , e, g. 

Translate the following sentences into E: 

f Moras li i^i? Na zalost moram, all ne moram dugo ostati* 
Ivo ne mora danas i6i u §kolu, all mora kod ku6e napisati 
^ '^ada(±u« 

Translate the following sentences into SC: 

I mustn' t be late, so 1 must hurry -up* 
Must you do this? No, I needn' t, 

4th stage 

The reader will have noticed that only a small part 
of the material presenting modals has been treated so far, and 
most of the usages (complicated from the learner' s poini of view) 
have not been taken up« 

The reason should be obvious to any escperlenced 

teacher* 
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The first ihree stagos cover the age groups from 5 
to 14 , and the approach is mostly habit^formation (mechanical 
drills are the essential form of oxercis;e). 

Those functions of tlie modals which require gram^ 
matical explanations and certain insights into the functioning of 
the language hat e beer; postponed until the learner is capable of 
usmg a certain amount of meta-language about the language, simple 
as it may be, and of observing the structures of SC and E compa- 
ratively* In.the fourth stage, Vrhich coincides i^ith the first year of 
secondary scdool ?nd the fifth or the sixth year of studying E, the 
teacher should not hesitate to use grammatical explanations to 
clarify the structural characteristics of the modals. 

At this stage a thorough revision of the complete 
material dealing with the modals so far is necessary. Elements 
internalized in a more or less mechanical way will be prompted 
by generalizations and rules. 

WILL, The function of will denoting futurity will 
be explicitly differentiated from those denoting modality. 

Learners will be able to identify the function of 
volition, provided good examples were presented earlier in the 
teaching process, 

New meanings of will should be added. 

The following are the e,xamples given by D, Kalogjera: 

Habit: She will sit there for hours doing nothing . 

Insistence : Your father will have his way. 

At this stagG there should be only a limited amount of mechanical 
drill if any. The c.bove aientioned meanings of will should be 
clarified in curtneciion with the text in v^hich the learner meets them* 

The most important task of the teacher at this stage 
would be lO define the temporal relations in the system of the modals 
as opposed to the same relations in the system of the open set verbs, 
m the cases of the meanings of volition, habit pnd insisterce, would 
expresses the past tonse of will. 
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VoIUion : He won' t Usten > 

Past : He wouldn' t listen (when he was a boy )^ 

She will sit there for hours, doing nothing . 
She would sit there for hours doing nothing , 
when she was a little gir l. 
Insistence : Y our father will have his way . 
Past : Your father would have his way> {even 
when he was quite young). 

The teacher will have to find a tesct through which 
to famiUarise the learners with at least Ci.e cliche pattern with 
will , e.g. That will be all , and then use the opportunity to mention 
some more. I' 11 be right down, I'll give you that , etc. 

If necessary, the learners will have to be reminded 
that the reduced forms of the modals are used in colloquial registers 
{' 11, won't, can't, etc. ). 

WOULD should be introduced to express a wish: 

I wish he would come . 

1 wish you would be more polite . 

I wish you would come on time. 

The difference between the shifted future meaning 
and the modal meaning of would should be stressed, though it 
Will be dealt with systematically when treating the sequence of 
tenses. 

The examples similar to the following could be used: 





he said he 




mend my bicycle, 


Only yesterday 


she said she 
they said you 


would 


teach me French, 
take me to Venice, 
pay for my holiday, 
paint my portrait. 



as opposed to: 



What 'A'ould you do if you 
won ^he lottery* next week^ 



I'd buy a new TV set. 
I' d live in a luxury flat, 
r d have a long holiday* 
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Aft«r I«arn«ra h«v« maat«r«d th« ttbov« mentlon«d uses of would , 
th« most difficult atep ahould b« U±m: tht Introduction of would 
+ perfect infinitive* 

The firit aeries of time from this week into last week in the 
above mentioned sentence, What would you do if you won the lot * 
tery next week ? , making all the necessary adjustments in the 
sentence. . h2.d\ 

What would you have done if fwon 

( yott a * 

the lottery last week? 

I would (I'd) have bought a new TV set* 

■ 

Mere information on exercises in connection with 
this material will be given in the "pedagogical material*' on 
conditional clauses* At this point, the most important thing is to 
brmg home to the learners the idea that the modals in time relations 
behave in a different way from the open*set verbs. 

CAN . Its past tense should be introduced. 
It should be explained to the learners that in some cases modals 
and their corresponding past forms express relations of the samp 
kind^ 

Will you pass the salt, please? Can you come? 
Would you pass the salt, please? Could you come? 

No time relation is implied, but would and could are more polite 
in requests. 

In cxpressmg ability and with the verbs of sensation could is the 
past tense of can. 

He could ride a bicycle as a small boy. 

I could see the moon yesterday when I walked home* 

Could + have + pp should be practiced in connection with the past 
time reference and nonfulfilment. 

He could have opened the window yesterday, 
but he did not . 

Translation exercises of sentences in both directions should be 
used* 

To be able wuh future reference should be introduced and exercises 
implying time reference should be given. E, g. 
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Turn thft following sentences into: a) past; b) future, using the 
adequate time adverbials* 

(For example: He can speak French. He could speak French when 
he was ten. He will be able to speak French when he finishes 
college* ) 

1* He can sing beautifully. 

2* ^ £riend can lift a hundredweight. 

3. They can skate* 

4* She can see with these glasses. 

5* ^ sister can pstint watercolours. 

Some translation exercises can be added to clarify 
the difference between the model and temporal uses of can and could' 

Jesi li znala plivati prije deset godina? (Could you* . . ) 

Ho6e5 li sutra modi i6i u Skolu? (Will you be able* * * ) 

Zaa^ li plesati? (Can you...) 

Moiv"* li danas i6i u kino? (Can you. . . ) 

John ne oi juSer mogao i61 u kino. (John couldn' t have* , . ) 

H060S U vederas modi napisati pismo? (Will you be able. * 

MAY in the sense of possibility should be introduced* 

He may come tomorrow* 

The learners should not translate it as Smije do6i sutra^ but as Mofda 
6e do6i sutra * 

This may cannot be replaced by can. 

Mofe (smije) do6i sutra. - Mofda do6i sutra* 
He can come tomorrow* - He may come tomorro^y . 

In the son»e of poasibility may can be replaced by migh t (analogy 

with wJI - would, can - could ) to add to the meaning of "tentativeness**: 

You might go* Mogao bi i6i. 

The learners should be informed that may and might refer also to 
the future* 

It is important to clariiy Utat the past tense of may is different when 
expressing permission than when expressing possibility. 

Permission ! He may go. - He was j^^,, ^^ ^^^^ j to go. 

Possibili^; He may come* - He might have come* last week. 
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ParftUftl exercises on both usages are recommend ed« 
Turn the following sentences into the past tenser 

You may open the window, (perm* ) 

Mary may finish her book* (poss. ) 

John may go out to play. (perm. ) 

We may sit up late tonight* (poss^ ) 

The Browns may arrive in time,(poss* ) 

The concert may start before we get there,(poss* ) 

You may take my umbrella* (perm. ) 

As set phrases, to become a part of the learner' s Inventory for 
communication, the following expressions should practiced: 

You might have noticed * Moida ste primijetUi* 

as opoosed to: 

You will have noticed - Bit 6e da ste primijetili* 

If found in texts subjunctive may should be mentioned to the 
learners; May you arrive safelyt 

SHALL* Taking into consideration the low frequency 
of shall ^ no special effort should be made by the teacher to mako 
the learners use it regularly except in the first person Interrogative, 
when it is normal* 

Shall I open the window? 

The learners should be informod about the other uses of shall. 
Simll - expressing promise- There we shall be f rc^e and unknown, 
and predicti\,e shall: He shall do it , the latter being replacable 
by will * 

SHOULD in the sense of obligation has beerx already 
treated at the lower stages of learning* 

Now, tiifi learners should be encouraged to use it as 
a set phrase after expressions like: it Is odd , it is strange ^ it is 
surprising * 

R is strani;;e that he should ^o it* 

And in lurther idiomatic expressions like: Who should I see, but 
U oO ; should you suspect me ; J should say; I should imagine , etc^ 
S*njuld t ha\ e t pp should be introduced, expressing unfulfilled 
obligation in the past. 
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I shoiild have gone yesterday, but I didn' 
We shoiild have read this book. 
You shoudn't have done this. 

As the learners have practiced this structure in the case of would , 
could and might, it will cause no special difficulties* 

MUST. Learners have mastered the basic features 
of must in the sense of obligation. Revision of this material is 
necessary with special stress on its semantic negative: needn't 
and didn' t have to . 

The past tense form had to is introduced and the learners ara 
v^arned that it is the past tense of must only in the sense of 
obligation. Conclusion must should be introduced, prompted by 
its translation into SC* 

You must bti tired - Mora da si umoran. 

The past form must t have , ^ pp* which is used in the meaning of 
conclusion only, {e.g. You must have been tired - Mora da ste 
bill umorn; ^ should be presented and the difference between the 
meaning of conclusion and obligation explained, as well as the 
difference in form the past tense, 

Tlie following type of exercises can be used: 

Turn the following sentences into the past, adding an adverbial 

of time: 

You must be hungry. 

It must be a mistake. 

They must come in time. 

She must be walking in her sleep. 

The bill must be paid. 

The students should be explained that the semantic negative of 
conclusion md^t is can' t. 

The above given exercise coiild be expanded by asking the learners 
to turn the sentences into the negative form, E. g, : 

I needn' t travel a lot. 

it can' t be a mistake, etc. 

OUGHT TO, in the sense of conclusion and obligation 
should be introduced, with reference to: 
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Present 

Past 

Future 



I ought to see him 

I ought to have seen him, and 

I ought to see him tomorrow* 



Because of the low frequency of this modal {M, West finds it 500 
times in 5,000,000 running words, as compared to must 3946 times) 
li is introduced relatively late* 



TUe learners should understand that ought to usually 



translates trebati and that it is more formal than sh ould * According 
to Kalvgjera^'^ must and have to express the idea that the person or 
thing concerned is not considered free to avoid the required action 
whereas shoulu and ought to suggest that the subject is considered 
tree to avoid tt* If specially interested and advanced, the learners 
might be informed about this subtlety of meaning. 



CSED TO should be presented to the learners as an 



idiomatic expression to denote a habitual action in the past- Because 
of the lack oi irame of reference in SC this particular structure 
though fairly common in E is very seldom used by our speak'ers* 
In our multiple choice tests, the testees in more than 10% of cases 
chose the wrong form of this structiire, — 



E, g, : He , , , come more often, 

(A) use* 10 testees 

(B) used^ 15 

(C) uaed to 201 " 

When we wore at the seaside we , , , a loL 
(A) used to swim - 275 testees 
^B) us^d swim - 28 testees 
(C) vse swim - 4 testees 



Systematic obser/ation of the free communication of SC speakers 
reports a surprisingly low frequency of this structure. Perhaps 
translaUonal extircises from 5C into E would be best in the case 
of pracucing this structure, provided the structure were given 
as obligatory with the perfekt of SC imperfec^tiv^ venbs. 



Rarlio je mnogo prije te nesre^e (He used to. . • ) 

Ustajao je kasno dok je bio na fakultetu* 

Prtjo braka i^ao je u ktno svaki tjedan, 

Subotom uveCe obicno su dugo sjedill i razgovaralL 
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Students should be encouraged to use this structure in their free 
spoken and written communication* 

DARE as a modal auxiliary sometimes patterns 
in the same way as other modals, and sometimes acts partly 
like a full verb and partly like a modal* The students should be 
made aware of this fact* 

I don' t dare ask him* 

r didn' t dare ask him when we met* (Implies that 
the action was not completed)* 

It can also refer to future. I daren' t ask him about that tomorrow . 
Learners should not spend much time practicing this verb, as it 
is very infrequent* in Uie Brown Corpus - Kalogjera reports - 
only 53 cases of d ar e are found both as full and modal verb* 

The idiomatic uses: 

I dare say you are + adjec, , and 
Don' t you dare + infinitive, 
should be familiar to the students* 

5th stage 



The least frequent uses of the modals not covered before, should 
be treated now* Note that it is a very advanced stage of learning 
and the leairners are fvxpected to have mastered the basic charac. 
teristics of the modals* 

WILL in the sense of induction ; 

Figs will eat anything* (Svlnje jedu sve. ) 

^ probability; 

The French will be having a holiday today * 
(Bit £e da Francuzi danas Imaju praznilc) 

WOULD in the ironic sense - He tore his nev*r trousers. 
He yould. (Hoie on* } 

He didn' t understand a thing. He wouldn' t* 
(Drugo se od njega ne mo^e ol o5ekivati* ) 
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CAN in the sense of characteristics : 

He can tell awful lies. (2na priCati grdne laJi^ 



MIGHT in the sense of weakened poflsibility i 
He might come tomorrow* 

The main task of the teacher at this stage would be 
to recapitulate systematically all the uses and ft]tictior.d of the 
modals, as this knowledge has to be the basis of the Ifcartier' s free 
spoken and written acts of communication in E. 

To tost the learner's command of this grammatical 
category, different translational exercises should be presented. 
The exercises should cover different uses of the modals, and 
especially those in which the interference of SC is at work. 

Translational exercises given at different tiirts 
couW be of the following type: 



John moie popraviti ta vrata. 
On 2na priCati grdne laii, 
Ho^ete 11 dodati kruh? 
Bi li dodali kruh? 
Osjctfam miris proljetfa u zraku* 



John can repair this door. 

He can tell awful lies. 

Can (will) you pa3s the bread? 

Could (would) you pass the bread? 

1 can smell spring in the air. 



MoisL sestra dobro govori francuski*My sister can speak French well. 



John tfe sutra mo^i popraviti ta 
vrata. 

Pricao je grdne la^i (nekada). 
Mo-ie§ (smijeS) i^i u kino, 
Mogao bih navratiti sutra« 
Moida ste duli. 
Mogao sam pro^i na ispitu da 
sam vi^e radio* 

Ne smi;^5 spavati l2a deset 
sati, 

Ne inoraS itfi spavati prije 10 
sati, 

Morao sam mnogo putovatl 

pro;SIog mjeseca. 

Mora da ste maogo putovali 

prob^lo^ mjeseca^ 

Ona sutra mora i^i u bolnlcu. 



John will be able to repair this 
door tomorrow. 
He could tell awftil lies. 
You may go to the cinema, 
1 might drop in tomorrow* 
You might have heard* 
I might (could) have passed the 
exam if had worked harder. 
You mustn' t go to bed after 10 
o' clock. 

You needn' t go to bed before 10 
o'clock. 

1 had to travel a lot last month. 

You must have travelled a lot 
la month* 

She must go to the hospital tomor- 
row. 
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ZaSto da sumnjaS u mene? 
Mo^da je doSao proSlog tjedna. 
Rekao je da treba da odem. 
Trebao sam 161 ju5er* 
On bi trebao i&i, all tl ne bltrebao* 
Oti6i 6e5 do moje sestre zar ne? 

Mogao bl 16L 
Vjerojatno imaS pravo, 
Majka je (obi^no) nedjeljoin 
pravila kolaEe* 

On izgleda bljedno, mora da je 
nesretan* 

Izgledao je bijedno kad sam ga, 
zadnji put vidio. Mora da mu 
je dosta svega« 

Moram danas oti61 u kupovinu* 
Ju6er sam morao i61 u kupovinu. 
Ho6e^ li sutra mo^i do6i u klub? 



Vhy should you suspect me? 

He may have come last week. 

He said I should leave. 

I should have gone yesterday* 

He ought to go, but you shouldn' t. 

You will go to see my sister, 

won' t you? 

You might go* 

r dare say you are right. 

Mother used to make cakes on 

Sunday, 

He looks miserable. He must be 
unhappy. 

He looked miserable when I last 
saw him. He must have been fed up. 



I must 00 some shopping today, 
I had to do some shopping yesterday* 
Will you be able to come to the club 
tomorrow? 
1 wish he' d go away. 
You mustn' t be late, so you must 
hurry up. 

Must you go? No, I needn' t 
Tl ne mo2e§ danas u kino, 2ar ne? You can' t go to the cinema today, 

can you? 

Brownovi 6e sti6i 2a nekohko dana. The Browns will arrive In a few days, 
Hocote li plesati sa mnom ve£eras?Will you dance with me tonight? 



Vollo bih da ode« 

Ne smijeS zakasmti, zato 

moraS pofurlti. 

Moras U i<il? Ne, ne moram 



On <^e satima sjedtti 1 51tati, 
To 6e bltl tatin auto. 
Odgovorit 6e na pismo do petka, 

Bl U htjeh plesati sa mnom 
veSeras? 

On bl tamo sjedio satima i 61tao, 

To je sve. 

Evo me odmah, 

Znate 11 gdje je ona sada? 

Ke bih znao, 

^eho bih da to s:auvijek potraje, 
Dodjl u vrt, molim te| 
Razbio je novi auto. Ho6e on. 



He will sit for hours, reading. 
That' 11 be dad' s car. 
He will have answered the letter 
by Friday, 

Would you dance with me tonight^ 

He would sit there for hours, reading. 

That will be aU* 

r 11 be right down. 

Do you know where she is at the 

moment? I wouldn' t know. 

I wish it would last for ever. 

Come to the garden, will you! 

He broke his new car. He would* 
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Mirjana Vilke (University of Zagreb) 

TEACHING THE PRESENT PERFECT TENSE IN THE SC 

SPEAKING AREA 

Based on the report, Maja Dubrav£i6:"The English Present 
Perfect Tense and Its Serbo-Croatian Equivalents, 



The whole inventory of different xises of the present 
perfect tense has been divided into five stages, from the beginning 
of the teaching process to a very advanced stage. The table on this 
page shows the different uses divided into 5 stages of learning. 

The first three stages cover the age groups 9-14 
and follow mostly the mechanical approach, whereas the fourth 
and the fifth stage deal with the material cognitively and are applieU 
from the fifth year of learning on (starting with 15 years of age). 

The results of different types of tests (multiple 
choice, completion, translation into English) conducted on 300 
advanced learners of English ftom Zagreb have been taken into 
consideration* The tests were compiled by Vesna Tadi£. The 
predictions of areas of interference have also been e^camined 
through the error - analysis research conducted by Jasna Bllini£?« 

The author of the report on the present perfect 
rightly states that this tense should be started after the basic uses 
of the preterit have been internalized. 3 in this way the learners 
will be led to associate the idea of "past-ness^' with the preterit 
tense and avoid the identification of SC perfekt with E present 
perfect , the source of so many erroneous uses at present* 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


r ve got. 


resultatlve 


resultative perS* 


contlnuative 


Differ* in 


pres* pert 


perfect. 


alreacij, once. 


pert 


British and 


as lexis 


just (now) 


twice, context. 


progressive 


Amer* E« , 






ever, never 


perf. 


list of 










adverbials. 










context, future 










reference 
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lat tUge 

In the first stage of learning before the preterit 
ii treated ^stematicaUy, the present perfect will be presented and 
learned as lexis^ if it appears in simple everyday English contexts. 

Besides, the learners will have to internalize the 
structute **rve got** belonging formally to the area of present 
perfect at a very early stage of learning, due to its frequency in 
everyday speech. It should become a part of their active vocabulaiy 
as a translational equivalent of Imam , and it should be practiced 
in affirmativei negative and interrogative statements. 

2nd stage 



At this stage the present perfect should be introduced 
systematically by drills and exercises. 

By this time the learners will have mastered the 
basic features of the preterit which should always be practiced as- 
sociated with adverbials of past time. 

The resultative present perfect should be introduced 
first, as it does not necessarily interfere with the SC idiom. **It 
is used to denote a completed occurrence in the past which is 
assumed to be connected with the present time through its results* *^^ 
The learners should understand U as an expression of a past action 
in which the action is in focus rather than the past time* A substitution 
table of the following type could be given for practice: 



My grandmother 




bought an umbrella. 


John 


has 


been m. 


An astronaut 


read Dickens' s novels. 


Mr* Brown 




played tennis* 






watched a game of rugby. 






travelled to England* 






answered phone calls* 



This exercise can be contrasted with another one 
in which an adverb of past time, e. g. yesterday is added to the 
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same sentences and the Learners are asked to make all the neces* 
sary adjustments, e, g. 

My grandmother answered phone^calls yesterday* 

The next item to be mastered in this area is the 
resultative present perfect refering to the immediate past signalled 
by just or just now . 

It can be practiced as an exercise in guided convor* 
sation, describing factual situations In the class. 

What have you just done? 
" they 
I 

'* we 
has he 
has she 



I have 




opened the door. 


They have 




written today's homework • 


We have 


just 


eaten a sandwich* 


He has 




answered a question » 


She has 




bought a new pair of shoes » 



An exercise of the following type can also be sug- 
gested: A pupd is asked to describe an action going on In the 
classroom at this instant, e. g, 

John is writing a sentence on the blackboard . 
When the action is completed, the next pupil will have to comment: 

John has just written a sentence on the board. 

The same with the other lexltSal items: e. g. 

The bell is ringing. - The bell has just rung. 
The teacher is reading a story. - The teacher has 

just read a story. 
Somebody is laughing loudly, - Somebody has just 

laughed very loudly. 
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Different variants ol such exercises are well known 
to all experienced teachers^ Here Is another one: 

Teacher: Go to the door. What are you doing? 
Learner; I am going to the^doox-^^ 
Teacher: What has he donT? 
Learner: He has gone to the door* 

The same lor the other commands like; 

Open the window* 
Leave the room. 

Shake handl^ahywlth your neighbour! 

Make laces at the boy sitting next to you! 

It is hardly necessary to mention that such an exercise should 
be applied aXter the learners have internalized both the Imperative 
and the present continuous tense, and need some practice on all 
three tenses* 

3rd stage 

In stage 3 ftirther uses of the resultative present 
perfect should be treated. 

The following expressions of time should be practiced 
with the present perfect tense: already, o nce, twice, once or twice * 

The following mini dialogues can be of some use; 

A, 1 have driven a car* Have you? 

B. No, I haven't* But I' ve driven a tractor, once 
or twice* 

A, I have drunk whisky. Have you? ■ 

B. No, 1 haven't. But I've drunk gin once or twice* 

A. I have eaten hotdogs* Have you? 

B* No, I haven' t. But V ve eaten pizza once or twice* 

The present perfect with expressions like today, this year , this week ^ 
>fT>ni^ht should be then introduced* E, g* 

I have put on my new dress tonight * 

[ have been to the cinema twice this week * 

But as these adverbials can be used both with the present perfect 



and preterit^ espocially in American EngUsh^ the problem for the 
teacher is whether to familiarize the learners with this fact. The 
firm answer is, not at this stag e, for two reason: 

1. The approach at this stage is still mechanical as the pupils 
are too young for any analytical procedures, and are still very 
good at memorizing and imitating. It is difficult if not impossible, 
to present such subtleties of language via a mechanical approach, 
and it is not necessary either, as they would not be interested. 

2. In traditional methods these adverbials have always been as-^ 
sociated with the present perfect and in spite of tlus, the interference 
of SC is so intensive that the ratio between present perfects and 
preterits used is usually 3 : 1. 

So, according to the results of our tests, the sentence 
I (think) about you this week , was completed with the present perfect 
by 70% of the pupils, and with the preterit by 20%, while 10% were 
other erroneous uses such as pluperfect, present, etc. 

The examples where these adverbials were not 
explicitly mentioned had an even higher percentage of the use of 
preterit at the expense of present perfect. 

So the teacher can with a clear conscience postpone 
the information about the alternative use of present perfect and 
preterit until later. 

The real problem at this stage is the form of the 
present perfect, which the learners find difficult to master, as it 
is composed in a different way from any verbal tenses they have 
studied so far (simple present and past, continuous tenses, future, 
etc. ). As long as they have to deal with a limited number of verbs 
t.hey can memorize the structure, but once they have to use it more 
freely they are unable to apply it correctly. 

Consequently, the most important task of the teacher 
at this stage is to drill into the learners the form of the present 
perfect tense in affirmative, negative, and interrogative sentences 
on £1 limited number of frequent lexical verbs (the choice of the verbs 
depending on the choice of situations and texts used in the course), in 
its resultative ftinction, without aaverbials of time or with adverbials 
such as just , just now, once or twice , already , ^t, today , t onight , 
this week , this year, etc. 
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At the end of this stage the learners should be able 
to use the present perfect in guided conversations at normal 
conversational speed, using abbreviated forms of the auxllliary 
have. The form of the third person singular should be taken care 
01 specially, if neccessary. 

Mechanical drills of the following type are recom* 

mended: 

Have a banana . ^ 
cigatette, I 
drink. ( 
cake . 



an 



chocolate, 
biscuit, 
apple , 



No, thank yoi«' 

[just \ 

I' vei , , f had one. 
(alreadyj 



Any variant of such an exercise should be practiced as many times 
as IS necessary for the complete internalization of this item, because 
the interference here is very strong and our learners in a great 
number of cases use preterit, though the present perfect is obligatory. 

Another^ type of escercise is the following: 



Have you 


seen 


this fihn 
this play 

this TV production 


yet? 


Yes, I have. 
No, I haven' t. 






John 
Mary 








met 


my friend 
my sister 







or: 





Mr Brown 


bought 


the house 
the car 






Has 


your sister 


sold 


the colour TV 


yet? 


Ng, not 
yet. 




the doctor 


found 


the washinfj machine 
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Ever aad never should be introduced with the present perfect. 
Though the preterit can be used in many cases, especially in 
America English, no mention of it should be made at this stage, 
as our learners will use it anyway. In a test in which the learners 
were oifered a choice between the present perfect and preterit 
in the sentence I never heard / I have never heard such a funny 
story, 20% students selected the present perfect, 80% the preterit. 

If we do not want our learners to abandon the present perfect 
in this combination completely, we should devise some drills and 
exercises to practice it. 

Perhaps a game could serve the purpose of a quicjc drill: 





a flying cow? 




an astronaut? 




a rainy morning? 




a bltie giraffe? 


Have you ever seen 


a princess? 
the Rolling Stones? 
a silver refrigerator? 
a broken window^ 
a dog that sings? 
a parrot that talks? 



Each pupil should give a correct answer very quickly: Yes, 
I have^ or: ^o, never, (or: No, I never have, ) The class could be 
divided into two teams competing in number of correctly put questions 
and answers. 

4th stage 

This is the beginning of the cognitive approach (the fifth or 
si:£th year of learning). 

All the different uses of the present perfect practiced t>«fore 
should be repeated and the explanations and rules given inductively. 
It is essential to systematl2e the knov/ledge acquired so far by giving 
the learners certain insights into the system of the language as 
rulegovemed behaviour. This might be the right moment to tell 
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them that all lexical verbs, regular and irregular, have five forms 
in common - base, -s form, -ing participle, past, and *ed participle. 

Next, their attention should be drawn to the lack of 
frame of reference for the present perfect in SC, and to its trana- 
lational equivalents which can be either present or past. After the 
resuLtative present perfect has been defined inductively on the exam- 
ples internalized before, the continuative present perfect should be 
introduced: 

I have worked here oince January . 
My family has lived here since 1750. 
So far everything has been all right. 
I have been here for three days . 

Translation into SC should be insisted upon, as this is the area of 
interference* 

The learners should be told that the SC equivalent 
of the contmuative present perfect is jgrezent of Imperfectlve ^verbs 
when the present moment is included, and perfefct of imperfective 
verbs when the present moment is not included. ^ 

The learners should be asked to translate the fol" 
lowing sentences where the present perfect is obligatory from SC 
into £. 

U6im engleski {ve6) tri godine. 
Ovdje sam (ve6) pet'dana* 
Zivim mirnim ^ivotom* 
Ovdje radijm od sije6nja. 

The learners should be asked to make sentences in the present 
perfect, using the adverbials associated with the continuative 
perfect: 

since time expression 
U r -i- time expression 
all my life 
all along 
always 

The present perfect progressive should be introduced at this stage. 

As the frequency of the present perfect progressive 
is rather low, " and learners are not likely to use it to a great extent. 
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the learners should not 4}pend too much time practicing it* 

It should be explained to them that it is used when 
the stress is on the present results of some past action. 

1 have been working the whole afternoon . 
Someone has been eatmg my porridge^ 

To ensure some practice in the progressive present perfect, the 
teachers could be given some hints for conversations oi the fol- 
lowing type: 



How long 




smoking? 


Since when 


have you been 


driving a car? 






wearing glasses? 






learning piano? 






using lipstick? 






living in this beautiful house? 






workii^ at this factory? 






reading this book? 



5 th stage 



In stage five all the different uses of the present 
perfect treated so far should be repeated and the rules should be 
elicited inductively from the learners. 

The difference in usage between British and American 
English should be pointed out. 

Ever and never have been practiced earlier in combination with the 
present perfect. At this advanced stage the students should be inform 
that "in a large number of cases especially in American English* . . 
the present perfect and preterit can be used interchangeably with no 
difference* in meaning. " ' 

It would be Important and in keeping with the sug. 
gestion oi Maja Dubravdx^^ to give the learners a list of adverbials 
and adverbial expressions ^vhich do not combine with the past tenses 
and therefore can be safely used with the present perfect* 
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The following adverbUls are listed by M« Dubravci£: 
lately , so far ^ up to aow, yji^ within the last + a time expression , 
within the past a time expression , since , this is the first time , 
Translation exercises from SC into E could help to avoid the er- 
roneous use of verbal tensea« ^ - 

m sentences of the following iyp^ the present perfect* 
should be insisted upon, as the adverbials used express a period of 
cime up to the present moment: 

JoS se nlSta nije dogodilo* 

Nothing has happened yet« 

Da li mnogo radi u posljednje vrljeme? 

Has he been working hard lately? 

Ovo je prvi puta 5to su me pozvali u kazaliSte* 

This IS the first time I have been invited to the theatre* 

U zadnjih nokoliko dana mnogo sam toga napravio* 

r ve done so much work within the last few days* 

Now should be treated as an adverbial used both with the present 
tenses and the present perfect* 

In the following expression the present perfect is obligatory, and 
this fact should be brought home to the learners as mistakes here 
are extremely frequent* 

Sad mi je toga dosta, 

V ve had enough of that now * 

Tht; adverbials today , tonight, this week , this yoar in connection 
■xich the present perfect should be taken up again, and it should be 
eKfila^ned that this tense is being used in BE when the utt^^rance is 
made within the period of time in question: 

I' ve seen him this morning (in the morning) 

as opposed to 

I saw him this morning , (m the afternoon) 

Another important point that needs considerable attention is that 
the context is decisive v^hether present perfect or preterit is to 
be used, especially with the adverbials recentl y, already , before , 
often, frequently, seldom* E* g. 

V ve often meant to ring you up. We ofter* went 
skiing (when we '.vere in the mountains) 
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Tne present perfect simple referring to a future action 
should be practiced in time clauses which are introduced by after, 
before ^ as soon as ^ until, when , if the speaker looks at the action as 
finished at some time in the future*. I'll call you as soon as I've 
finished^ Maja Dubrav^i^ claims that our learners will in these cases 
use the present invariably, ^ The results of the tests proved this to be 
correct. In the cotiiDletion test of the sentence: We shall me<^t ^hen 
you (to solve) this problem . 757* testees used present, 

20% preterit^ o% future, X^o present perfect was found. In the trans- 
lation of the sentence: Dodi 6u 6im napigem zada^u ^ the results were 
devided between present (80%), preterit {10%), and future (10%), 

the use of the present in these cases is not erroneous, the teachers 
should not insist on the present perfect too much, as it is time con- 
suming and therefore uneconomical, and the results would not be 
brilliant as the native idiom does not offer the slightest frame of 
reference. 

Yet, the learners should be given a certain amount of practice, 
preferably In an amusing manner which would act motivatlonally. 
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Mirjana Vilke (University of Zagreb) 

r; 

TEACHINC THE IMPERATIVE IN SC SPEAKING AREAS 

Based on the study '^ The Imperative Forms and Meanings m English 
and Serbo*Croatian by Mira Vlatkovi^ 

The t redictions of the contrastive analysis study have been 
tested on about 500 advanced students from Zagreb* The testees were 
asked to translate into English 30 SC sentences illustrating different 
uses of the imperative* 

The sentences were made up by the author of the study and 
by the author of this paper. 

All the different uses of the Imperati/e stated in the study 
of Mira Vlatkovid have been divided into five stages covering the 
teaching process from the beginning to an advajiced siage. 

The grading of the inventory is shown in the following 

table: 



STAGES 


1 


2 


3 




commands - 


negative 


commands 




2nd pers. 


com. -2nd 


1st pers 




requests - 


negative 


commands 




2nd pers. 


req. -2nd 


3rd pers 








sing & pi. 








set phrases 











STAGES 


4 


5 




negative com* 
1st p« sing & pi 
3rd p* sing & pi 
Indii-ect com. 
let's - let us 


overt subject 
noun« pronoun^ 
s t at ive -dyna- 
mic vbs* 
emphatic -imp* 
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As the author of the study claims, "imperatives 
belong to the group of subjects that do not present too many dif- 
ficulties m teaching. Remarkably few errorg are encountered in 
the use of imperatives. " i This contrastive prediction has been 
borne out b> the results of the testg. Very few mistakes were 
found in the a.^ea of the plain imperative,* So^ e. the sentence 
Mo iim te ^ovori glasnije was translated by 442 testees with either 
Please gpeak louder oy Speak louder, please, and only 4 testees, 
tKat l^ss than 1%* put = ^1 please you to speak louqer . 

The other sentences dealing with the same use of 
tlie imperative show even lower percentages of interference 
iT,i;ataictJs>. The sentence Ne idi molim te danas u kino was translated 
\Mih\ Fiease dor," t go to the cinema today by 323 testees, Don* t go 
rite cinema today. pU^ase by 148* and only 4 testees had '^Don' t 
please go to the cinema today . 

The mistakes begin as soon as let_is introduced, 
Ddj cia Vidimo tko je pobjednik was translated Let' s see who is the 
dinner by 377 pupils, ^Lfet us to see who is the winner by 20 pupils, 
- Let see who iS the winner by 7 pupils and even ^Give us to see by 
6 testees. Ir the other sentences of the same type let followed by 
to_- infinitive regularly reappears. 

With the 3rd person commands the dilemma is 
between ^ ^let they and let them in the ratio 1:3. All sorts of 
mistakes dUficjlt to explain crop up in the use of the let imper* 
ative which lead us to conclude that they might have a common 
ongm - insufficient learning, 

Inrunsive exercises will te suggested in this paper 
'o Overcome the difficulties, especially where the item in question 
IS frequently used in everyday communication. 

M. Matkovii5 finds that intonation is the commonest 
typo of error in the use of the imperative, '^Several native speaker^ 
of English have repo^ ted . embarassment \\hen they were, as they 
felt, ordered about, when in fact they were being asked to do a favour 
lor the SC speaker^'. ^ 

So, the most important innovation this paper is 
i^omg to suggest in teaching techniques as compared to the tradi- 
tional ones is in the area of intonation. 
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1st stage 

The imperative (2nd person) is an ideal device to 
introduce right at the beginning of the teaching course. It can 
be successfully taught to very small children* on the level of 
recognition* before they are capable of producing their own 
utterances in English* 

Every teacher having any experience with pre-school 
and primary school children knows how happy they are to obey 
and perform different commands (given by the teacher). 

Even the commonest of such commands. Stand up' . 
Sit down! repeated several times in succession makes such 
learners happy, as it gives them the opportunity to do something, 
and the teacher has the satisfaction of several quiet minutes* after 
his Learners have unloaded some of their energy. 

^ As children of this age are excellent imitators of the 
phonetic system of the foreign language* this is an ideal opportunity 
to hammer into them the difference between commands signalled 
by falling mtonation and polite requests signalled by please and 
falling - rising intonation. ^ ~~~~ 

The teacher sJhould organize different games* such as 
the following: 

The class is divided into two teams. Each team has ^ 
to offer a number of polite requests to the opposite team. The 
team wins a point when a request is properly formulated and 
given the correct mtonation. For each incorrect intonation a point 
goes to the opposing team. 

It would be more than advisable to have a native speaker 
recorded on tape as a modeL 

The sentences used in the game naturally depenfl on 
the vocabulary mastered so far^ but should be of the following 
type: 

Please put on your coat. 
Please take off your coat* 
Please stand up. 
Please open the door. 
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Stop talking, please. 
Lend me your book, please 
Come over here, please. 
Touch your nose, please^ 
Give me your hand, please. 

To avoid the interference mistsikes of the type ^ Please 
^ou to come (molim te dodji) reported by M. Vlatkovi<i * the teacher 
should be specially careful about the position of please , which should 
be at the beginnmg or the end of the sentence. The difference between 
a command and a polite request should be iUustated by minimal pairs 
differing only in intonation and the word ple^se^ 

Open the window ! As opposed to Please open the window . 

The game could be carried further and the learners asked 
f^ot to respond to their classmates if they are given a command 
instead of a request. 

The first time the game is presented the learners should 
be given model sentences to repeat, whereas on the succeeding oc- 
casions they should make their commands and requests without an 
immediate model. 

Another phonetic exercise would be to ask them to 
practice a command and a request side by side, preferably, after the 
model of a native speaker, 

2nd stage 

At this stage negative commands and requests In the 2nd person 
should be practiced. 

it is assumt^d that the learners haVe by this time inter- 
nalized the auxiliary do in the negative form of the simple present, 

Don' t talk in falling intonation should be contrasted with 
Please don' t talk in falling- rising intonation. 
A number of sentences should be given so that the learners can 
see again th e differ ence between a command and a polite request. 
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Don' t do it again! 

Don' t speak so loudly! 

Don' t spill this co'ffeel 

Don't make such a mess in the room! 

Don' t shout in the corridor! 
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Don' t go home! ' 

Don't run away! 

Don't climb that tree! 

Don' t look out of the window! 

Don' t eat ice cream today! 



Please don't do It again. 
Please don' t speak so loudly. 
Please doii*t spUl this coffee, 

3rd stage 

The approach is still predominantly mechanical. 

The learners can be given different transformation 
exercises starting with the command in the second person, going 
on to the polite reqttests, negative commands and negative poUte 
requests, e, g, 

Open the window! Please open the window. 

Don' t open the window! Please don' t open the window, 

in compiling teaching materials the authors will have 
to think of exercises dealing with several verbal forms and 
tenses, e. g, Co to the door! What is he doing? What has he just 
doners 

At this stage let^with commands In the first person 
Sin^p^iar and plural an^ tne third person singular and plural should 
Introduced. 

Sentences like L^t me have a look . 

Let'^s have a lo ok, should he practiced. 

They should be mcorporated into everyday situations in and out of 
the class. 

Let' s have a party! Yes, let' s. 

Let' s skip the lesson! Yes, let's. 

Let John/him fetch the newspaper* 

Let Mary /her play the piano. 

Let them play the piano, Let the Osmonds sing* 

Let Dad open this bottle. 
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The following substitution table could be 
suggested: » 





me 


fetch the newspaper 


LET 


's 


switch on the TV 


John/him 


join the others 




Mary /her 


open the chocolate box 




the Browns/ them 


talk to my brother- 
repair the door 



A s^ock of set phrases in the imperative should be used in ap- 
propriate situations^ e,g. 

Have a good time ! 
Have another cake! 
Have a drink! 
Have a cigarette I 

Dealing with such phrases it is especially important 
to clarify their meaning, as our learners very often confuse them 
vrith interrogative sentences, which results in misunderstanding. 
Have a cigarette I Imate cigaretu ? Apart from the intonation, the 
structures m the two languages are identical. As this is an ideal 
area for negative transfer from SC, attention should be paid to the 
meaning of such expressions* Moreover, being very 'frequent in 
colloquial speech, they should become part of the active repertoire 
of the learners* 

4 th stage 

This is the beginning of the cognitive approach. 
Rtjubion of the material mastered so far iS necessary* The pupils 
sti.^uld he given an explanation of the difference between the com- 
mands and polite requests and warned that the wrong intonation 
n\'V/ result in misinterpreted messages* 

Some translation exercises from SC into E could be 
giv<3u to prompt thQ explanations* 
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Izadjite iz sobeJ Molim vas izadjite iz sobe* 

Ne otvaraj radio! Molixn te ne otvaraj radio, 

Ne sluSaj ^to on govori* Molim te nemoj sludatl Sto on govori* 

In the commands with let the difference between let as an intro-^ 
ductory particle and_let as a transitive verb should be clarified. 

Let' s go! - hajdemo ! as opposed to let us g o * dopusti da odemo , * 

Suice in the 3rd person plural the difference in meaning between 
let' em go aad let them go is not clearly felt* no special point 
should be made of it* 

Negative commands with let should be introduced* 

Let' s not open the door. 

Let us not open the door* 

L^t' s not look at the title of that book. 

Let us not go to the party. 

Being quite advanced at this stage the learners 
should be told that the negated commands of the third person can 
take only one form 

Let him 
her 

nhem not do it again, 
Oa.the other hand the verb let is negated as follows: 
him 

Don't let her do it again, 
them 

But as negated commands of the third person are 
quit^ mfrequent m everyday language - Mira Vlatkoviii reports only 
tv^Q examples from the Corpus * the teachers should not spend much 
time practicing them, ' 
Some translation exer*;ises could be of some help; 

Neka ne popiju ono mlijeko, 
^«eka djeca ne razbiju prozor^ 
Keka se Mary ne igra s onom lutkom, 
Neka ne prolaze onom ulicom, , etc. 
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Indirect commands will be treated fully in the paper 
on reported speech, but some examples can be given to the learners 
while practicing imperatives to avoid the use of imperative and don' t 
formSj e, g. Pazi da ne razbiJeS prozor - Be careful ^oi to break the 
window. 

Pazi da ne proLije^ mlijeko^ 
Pazi da ne izgubiS novc^. 
Pazi da ne zakasniS. 

Reci mu da dodje. ' Tell him to come. 

Reci mu da ne dodje. Tell him not to come, etc. 

5th stage 

The imperative with overt subject should be 

introduced. 

2nd person You open the door , negative Don' i you open that door. 
3rd person Someone open the door , negative Don' t anyone open 
the door . Everybody shut your eyes. 
Jack and Susan, stand over there. 

The students should be informed that imperatives can be made 
*>nly from dynamic verbs, though stative verbs can sometimes 
f>e interpreted as dynamic. Know the answer by tomorrow (learn it), 

7 

Emphatic (persuasive) imperatives should be introduced at the 
fifth sta^^. 

Do come again ! 

Do have some more sherry ! 

Do shut your e?es ! 

Translations into SC should be practiced. 

Dajte, dodjite ojiet. 
Hajdfr, -cxTftlEe JoS Serija . 
etc. 

Imperative tags should be mentioned here: 

S hut yonr eyes, will you? 
Let s go for a walk» shall we ? 
Stop shouting, will you ? 
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Imperative tags have been treated In the paper on modal verbs*^ 

NOTES 

1, Mira Vlatkovld, The Imperative in Engliah and Serbo- 
■Croatiftn, unpublished VSCECP Study, p, 1* 

2* M. Vlatkovld, Ibidem, p, 15. 

3. Other forms of polite requests have been dealt with In 
my paper on modal verbB, pp* 49-70* 

4. M, Vlatkovl6> Ibidem, p, 19, 

5. Such exercises have been suggested in my paper T eaching 
the Preaent Perfect Tense in the SC Sjeaking Area^ pp* 71- 

R, Quirk* A Grammar of Contemporary English, p, 405, 

7, H, Quirk, Ibidem, p, 406, 

8' M, vilko; Teaching Modal Verbs to SC Leamef's of En>gligh, 
pp, 49-70* 
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Preterit Tense and Its Serbo-Croatian Kqulvalents" {103-111), Leonardo 
Spalatin, ''The English Past Perfect Tense and Its Serbo-Croatian EquU 
valcnts" (112-124), LJublea VojnovlC, "Adverbial Modifiers In Intransi- 
tive Sentenees In English and Serbo-Croatian" (125-147). 

US M - Din, 30 

10, PEDAGOGICAL MATERIALS, L Zagreb, 1971* Eng* text* ill pp, 

Coatents; Rudolf Flllpovli, "Contrastlve Analysis and Error Analysis 
in Pedagogieal Materials'* (l-6f. Vera Andrassy* "Errors la Ihe 
Morphology and Syntax of the Parts of Speeeh In the English of Lear- 
ners from the Serbo-Croatian -Speaking Area" (7-31)* Jasna Blllnt6, 
"Errors In the Morphology and Syntax of the Verb in the Speeeh of 
Learners of English In the Serbo-Croatian -Speaking Area" (32-59f* 
Stanka KranjCevlC, "Errors in the Syntax of the Sentence In the Speech 
of Learners of English In the Serbo-Croatlan-fJpeaklng Area" (60-80)* 
Mtrjana Vllke^ "Teaching problems In Presenting Mod&t Verbs" {81-97f* 
Mirjana Vtlke* "Teaching Problems In Presenting Relative pronouns" 

, US ^ 3 ' Din* 30 
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11. STUDIES. 4; Zagrep C o nference on EngUsh Contrastive Prolecta 
(7-9 Dec* 1970)* Zagreb, I97h Eng, text, 242 pp, 

Contenis: Preface (R* Flllpovic) (3-i)* Table of Contents (5-6), 
Welcoming Speech (H, Flllpovl^) (7-10). Williiim Nemser, "Hecent 
Center ActlvUlee in Contrastlve Linguistics" (11-30). Rudolf FlUpovltf, 
"The Yugoslav Serbo-Croatian - English Contrastlve Project So Far** 
(31-79), Discussion (SO-SO), Jacek Flslak, "The Poznan Polish - 
- English Contrastlve Project** (S7-90), Discussl<>n (97-100), Jozsef 
Hcgedu"s^ "Two Questions of English - Hungarian Contrastlve Studies** 
(101-120), Discussion (121*122), Laszlo Dezso', "Contrastlve Lingu- 
istic Project on English and Hungarian In Hungary** (123-12S)« Ek- 
kehard Konig, "Transformational Grammar and Contrastlve Analysis 
(A Report on the PAKS Project In Stuttgart)*' (129-145)* Discussion 
(146-155), Vladimir Ivlr, *'Gcnerativo and Toxonomlc Procedures In 
Contrastlve Analysis** (156-167), Discussion UC8-172), Dumltrc 
Chi^ran, **A Model for Second Language Acquisition** (173-lSO), Dis- 
cussion (lSl-lfi7)* Tatlana Slama-Cazacu, " Psychol Inguistics and 
Contrastlve Studies" (lSS-206)* Discussion (207-225), Tatlana Slama- 
-Cazacu, **The Romanian - English Language Project** (22G-234)* 
Discussion (235-240), Summing Up (R, FUfpovl^) (241-242)* 

US 3 5 - Din* 50 

12* REPORTS, 5, Zagreb, 1971, Eng* text* 204 pp. 

Contents: LJllJana Blbovitf, "On tho Word Order of Subject and Predi- 
cate In English and Serbo-Croatian from the Point of View of Functi-> 
onal Sentence Perspective' (l-lO), MaJa Dubrav6li, **The EhgHsh 
Personal Pronouns and Their Serbo*Croatlan Equivalents*'. (11-3$), 
Zorlca Grdani£kl, *'SubJect Composed of Clause" (40-55), Draglnja 
Pervaz^ "Verbs with One Object in English and Serbo-CroaUan*' 
(06-136). Leonardo Spalatln^ "The English IT and Its Sorbo-Croa- 
tlan Equivalents** (117*130), Leonardo SpalaUn, "The English Preterit 
Tens^ and Its Serbo-Croatian Equivalents" (13X-X42)* Radmlla Sevitf^ 
"Verbs with Two Objects In English and Serbo-Croatian'* (143-156)* 
Mlra Vlatkovli, **The Imperative and Its Periphrasis** (159-172)* 
Vladimir Ivir, **NoteB on Linking Verbs and Complements in English 
and Serbo-Croatian" (X73-IS3)* Midhat Ridjanovltf, "More on Linking 
Verb + Complement In English and Serbo-Croatian" (IS4-204)* 

US iS 4 - Din* 40 

13* STUDIES^ 5* Zagreb, 1972* Eng, text* X59 pp* 

Contents; Thomas K* Adeyanju, '*The Use of Sector Analysis in 
ContrasHve Studies in Linguistics" (3-16), Rudolf Filipovitfp **A Com- 
promise System" (19*29)* Vladimir Mr, "Case Frames and Transfer- 
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mattons for Clause -Expanded Adjectives" (30-45), Carl James, 
"Some Crucial Problems in the Theory of Contrastlvc LlnguisUca'* 
(45-56). w,H< Lee, "How Can Contrastivc Linguistic Studies Help 
Foreign 'Language Teaching?" (57-66), LJllJana Mlhailovlfi, "Existen- 
tial Scntcncce In English and Serbo-Croatian" (67-109), Mldhat Ri- 
djanovlfi, "A Helnterprctation of Verbal Aspect in Serbo-Croatian" 

US?3-D.n, 30 



14, REPORTS, 6, Zagreb^ 1972, Eng. text, 124 pp. 

Contents: Larry and P,J.N. ScUnker, "An Annotated Bibliography 
of U,S, Fh, D, Dissertations In Contrastlve Linguistics** (1-40). 
Seljko Bujas, "A Contraetive Analysis Evaluation of Conversion In 
English and Serbo-Croatian" (41-55)* Vladimir Mr^ "Patterns for 
English Adjectives and Their Contrastlve Correspondents in Serbo- 
-Croattan" (56-84), Wayles Browne, "Notes on Adjeetlvesand Stress** 
(ft5-ft8). VJekoslav Suzania, "One: Us Forms and Uses** (89-102)* 
Midhat Rldjanovia, "Exclamatory Sentences with Linking Verbs in 
English and Serbo-Croatian" J103-112), Mira Vlatkovia, "Expressions 
of Simultaneity In English and Serbo-Croatian*' (113-124). 

US g 3 - Din, 30 



15* REPOHTS, 7* Zagreb^ 1973* Eng* text, 119 pp* 

Contents: LJllJana Bibovl^, **The English Gerund as a Subject and 
Its Serbo-Croatian Equivalents'* (3-21). V* Ivir, D* McMillan, T, 
Merz, "S-Relatore** (22-64), LJilJana Mibailovia, "The Source of 
Relative Clauses" (65-61), DraglnJa Pervaz, "Some Predicate Com- 
plement Constructions in English and Their Equivalents in Serbo- 
-Croatian" (82-100), Radmila Scvia, "Adverbials with Transitive 
Verbs In English and Serbo-Croatian** (101-114), 

US {if 3 - Din, 30 



16, REPORTS, 8, Zagreb, 1973, Eng, text, 231 pp. 

Contents; Ranko Bugarski, "A System of English Prepositions and 
Their Serbo-Croatian Equivalents*' (3-20). Seljko Bujai* "Demonstra- 
tives In Serbo-Crott to English Translational Conversion*' (2U&1)^ 
Vladimir Mr, "Adjective Compariaon In English and Correspondent 
Structures In Serbo-Croatian" (52-79)* Midhat Ridjanovli, *'Contra»tiV6 
and Hon -Contrastlve Aspects of Aspect" (80-114), Leonardo ^palatln, 
"Some Serbo-Croatian Equivalents of the English Passive'* (115-131), 
VJekoslav Suzanli, ^'Indefinites In English and Serbo-Croatian" 
(132-164), Mladen VitetK, "Relative aauses in English and Croatian" 
(165-224)* 
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17. REPORTS, 9, Zagreb, 1974* Eng. text. 118 pp. 



Conteiiln: Wayles Browne, "A Note on Modifiers of 
Comparatives in English and Serbo-Croatian" (3-4). 
Vladimir Ivir, "Superlative Structures in English 
and Their Correspondents in Serbo-Croatian" (5-18). 
Vladimir Ivir, "Semantic Aspects of Adjective Com- 
parison in English and Serbo-Croatian*' {19-31). Lji- 
Ijana Mihailovi^, "Passive Sentences in English and 
Serbo-Croatian - Part I" (32-75). Olga MiSeska 
TomiiS, "The Definite Determiner in English and 
Serbo-Croatian" (76-99)* Olga MiSeska Tomid, 
"English and Serbo-Croatian WH-Words, Their 
Derivatives and Correlates'^ (90-107). L. Selinker 
-L. Trlmble-T. Huckin, "An Annotated Bibliography 
of Research in Scientific and Technical Language" 
(lOd-Ua). 

US^ 3 - Din. 30 

18. PEDAGOGICAL MATERIALS, 2. Zagreb, 1974. Eng. 
text. 91 pp. 

Contents: Rudolf Pilipovid, "The Use of Contrastive 
and Error Analysis to Practicing Teachers" (3-17). 
Radmila Djordjevid, "Some Problems In Teaching 
English Noun Phrases as Subject to Serbo-Croatian 
Speakers" (19-25). Radmila Djordjevid, "Probli^ms 
in Teaching the Structure of Some English Noun Plirases 
as Subject to Serbo-Croatian Speakers" (26-38). Rad- 
mila Djordjevid, "Some Problems in Teaching English 
Pronominalization to Serbo-Croatian Speakers" (39-48). 
Mirjana Vilke, "Teaching Modal Verbs to SC Learners 
of English" (49-70). Mirjana Vilke, "Teaching the 
Present Perfect Tense in the SC Speaking Area" (71-82). 
Mirjana Vilke, "Teaching the Imperative in SC Speaking 
Areas" (83-91). 

US JS 3 - Din. 30 



Prices postpaid - airmail postage extra- 

Send orders *o : Institut za lingvistiku, Filoxofski Pakultet, 
Box 171, 41001 Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Make checks or money orders payable to: Institut lingvistiku 
Filozofskog fakulteta, Zagreb. 
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